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CHAPTER  I. 


MUSICAL. 


After  tea  there  was  a  proposal  to  have  some 
music,  which  I  readily  and  willingly  agreed 
to. 

"  You're  fond  of  music,  then,  Mr.  Habber- 
shaw  T  remarked  Jane,  who  happened  to  be 
close  to  me  when  the  subject  was   introduced. 

"  Yes,  extremely,' '  I  replied.  "  I  hope  you 
didn't  take  me  for  the  contrary." 

VOL.    IT.  B 
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"  Is  it  sometlimg  so  dreadful,  then,  not  to 
be  fond  of  music  ?"  she  inquired,  smiling 
archly. 

"  Yes,'*  I  replied,  with  mock-seriousness — 


"  *  The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  ! 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted,' " 


"  Does  this  apply  to  women  as  well  as 
men?'*  she  asked,  smiling. 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  like  to  say,  but  I  suppose 
it  does,''  I  returned,  "though  I  never  yet 
met  with  one  to  whom  it  was  applicable,"  I 
added  with,  I  hope,  only  just  gallantry  to  the 
sex. 

"  That's  fortunate,  as  it  seems  so  dreadful," 
she  rejoined.  "  Then,  you  think  anyone  who 
is  not  fond  of  music  must  be  very  bad 
indeed,"  she  said,  smiling,  but  thoughtfully. 

"  Shakespeare   seems   to  think  so,    at   all 
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events,  and  lie\s  a  great  authority,  you  know, 
upon  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  everything 
else,"  I  replied.  "And,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  have  generally  found  that 
most  people  of  generous  natures,  and  capable 
of  appreciating  noble  sentiments,  were  fond 
of  music; — though  I  do  not  profess  to  say 
that,  if  they  are  not,  they  must  necessarily  be 
bad." 

"  Then  you  don't  agree  with  Shakespeare, 
after  all,"  said  Margaret. 

"Not  altogether,  though,  chiefly  because 
not  having  ever  met  with  one  who  was  not  in 
some  way,  or  to  some  degree,  fond  of  music, 
I  doubt  if  there  is  such  a  person  in  exis- 
tence." 

"  And  if  there  were?"  she  inquired. 

"  Then,  I  think,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
take  the  advice  which  Shakespeare  gives, 
and  not  trust  him."  As  I  said  this  I  fancied 
that  Margaret  gave  something  like  a  look  of 
warning  at  her  sister,  which  made  me  feel 
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rather  uneasy  for  the  moment,  lest  I  had  said 
anything  that  might  be  unpleasant  to  one  or 
other  of  them. 

"  But  may  not  people  who  are  fond  of 
music  be  just  as  bad  as  those  that  are  ?'^  asked 
Jane,  as  I  thought,  slightly  secretly  an- 
noyed. 

"  Quite,"  said  I,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
counteract  any  disagreeable  impression  my 
words  might  have  made.  "Many  of  the  greatest 
villains  and  most  remorseless  wretches  the 
world  ever  produced  have  been  noted  for 
their  passion  for  music ;  and  some  of  the  most 
unprincipled  and  heartless  rascals  I  have 
known  have  also  been  very  fond  of  it.  So, 
in  my  opinion — even  if,  as  according  to 
Shakespeare,  the  absence  of  '  music  in  him- 
self '  does  augur  a  man  to  be  capable  of  all 
manner  of  evil — the  presence  of  it  by  no 
means  exempts  him  from  it." 

"  Do  you  play  or  sing  yourself?"  asked 
Henry  Gilmore,  who  had  been  talking  with 
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Mrs.  Dawson  during  this  conversation  upon 
music. 

"  No,  neither,  tliough  exceedingly  fond  of 
both.  I  presume  both  the  young  ladies  do, 
and  you,  also,  perhaps." 

"  Margaret  does,  and  Henry  also ;  but  I 
don't  at  all,"  said  the  elder  sister. 

"  Jane !  don't  tell  such  stories,"  said  the 
other,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke.  "  How  can  you 
talk  so?" 

"  Well,  you  know  I  can't  sing  any,  and  my 
playing  is  a  mere  jingle  compared  with 
yours,"  replied  Jane,  in  an  assuasive  tone. 

"  You  might  do  both  as  well  as  I  can,  or 
better,  if  you  were  to  have  patience  and  to 
practise  a  little  more,"  returned  Margaret, 

"  I  suppose  you  are  fond  of  music  too,  Mrs, 
Dawson,"  said  I,  addressing  our  kind  hostess. 

"  Yes,  very.  When  I  was  the  age  of  my 
daughters,  it  was  quite  a  passion  with  me ; 
and  it  still  retains  much  of  its  influence  over 
me,"  she  replied. 
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"  You  play  and  sing  too,  I  dare  say, 
then?'' 

"  Not  mucli,  or  often,  now.  I  like  best  to 
see  and  listen  to  others.  My  youngest 
daughter  both  plays  and  sings  very  well,  and 
so  does  Henry,  who  at  one  time  used  to  prac- 
tive  a  good  deal  with  her,  she  being  always 
more  fond  of  music  than  her  sister, — who  also 
plays  and  sings  a  little  when  it  suits  her,  but 
she  is  rather  reluctant  to  do  so  before  stran- 
gers.'' 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  both  ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do 
so,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  asking  Miss 
Dawson,  as  she  is  the  elder,  to  favour  us 
first," 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  do  so,  for  I  assure  you 
I  can't,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  rather  posi- 
tive tone. 

"Jane,  don't  say  that,"  said  her  mother, 
with  slight  severity;  ''you  know  you  can  do 
so  perfectly  well,  if  you  like." 
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"  I  assure  you,  dear  mamma,  I  really  camiot 
this  evening,''  she  replied,  with  a  checked 
look,  evidently  not  quite  free  from  internal 
uneasiness,  which  again  made  me  wonder  if 
she  knew  of  Mr.  Morris's  arrival  in  the 
place. 

"  Well,  if  you  can't,  dear,  T  don't  want  to 
force  you,"  said  her  mother. '  "  Margaret, 
dear,  will  you  and  Henry  try  something  toge- 
ther, first  ?  You  have  some  duets  that  you 
used  to  play  and  sing  together.  Do  you  like 
duets,  Mr.  Habbershaw  ?" 

''  Yes,  very  much,  and  if  Miss  Margaret 
and  Mr.  Gil  more  will  give  us  one  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  them." 

''I'm  afraid  I'm  out  of  tune,"  said  Henry, 
and  I  almost  fancied  he  was — in  spirits  if  not 
in  voice ; — ''  but  if  Margaret  likes,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  do  what  I  can  to  amuse  you." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, with  a  calm,  easy  readiness,  turning 
over   some  music  as  she   spoke,    and,    after 
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selecting  a  piece,  laying  it  on  the  piano  which, 
was  in  the  room,  and  which  Henry  had  al- 
ready opened  for  her.  ''  Shall  it  be  your 
favourite,  mama  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  sat  down 
at  the  instrument,  drew  her  skirts  around  her, 
and  ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  I  almost 
thought  to  hide  some  trembling  in  her  hands, 
and  a  slight  agitation  that  came  upon  her  as 
Henry  Gilmore  took  his  place  beside  her 
before  the  piano. 

"  Yes,  dear.  I^m  very  fond  of  this  duet, 
Mr.  Habbershaw,  and  hope  you  will  like  it 
too.     I  think  it  is  very  pretty." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall,''  I  replied, 
pausing  for  the  two  performers  to  commence, 
and  the  moment  my  voice  had  ceased,  away 
with  a  brisk  energy  went  her  daughter's 
beautiful  fingers  lightly  touching  and  swiftly 
dancing  over  the  keys,  somewhat  too  hastily, 
as  I  thought,  at  first.  But  gradually  her 
touch  became  firmer  and  more  assured,  and, 
after  performing  a  short  but  brilliant  prelude 
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in  the  most  effective  manner,  the  two  voices, 
as  it  were,  caught  up  the  symphony  from  the 
piano,  and  now  one,  now  the  other,  then  both 
together,  blending  and  mingling,  swelling  and 
expanding,  now  filling  the  whole  room  with 
their  power,  and  now  scarcely  louder  than  a 
whisper,  yet  clear  and  soft  as  the — 


**  Sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour," 


— arose  such  a  gush  of  melody  as  I  had  seldom 
or  never  heard,  for  its  thrilling  sweetness  and 
beauty.  And  as  I  listened  to  the  deep,  rich 
tones  of  their  voices,  now  rising  above  the 
exquisite  touches  of  the  piano,  and  now  ap- 
pearing as  if  overpowered  by  its  skilfully 
elicited  sounds,  then  again  breaking  away,  as 
if  struggling  in  the  intense  emotions  awakened 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  piece,  I  could  not 
but  feel  and  perceive  that  their  very  hearts 
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were  in  every  word  of  the  duet  and  every  note 
of  the  music. 

At  length  it  was  finished,  and  during  the 
brief  thrilled  silence  which  followed,  Margaret 
Dawson  rose  from  the  piano,  and,  declining 
the  arm  which  Henry  offered  her  with  some- 
thing like  a  tremor  of  some  concealed  agita- 
tion, and  somewhat  paler  than  usual,  came  and 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  between  her  mother  and 
sister,  near  whom  I  was  sitting. 

"Why,  Margaret,  you  look  pale,  dear! 
aren't  you  well  ?''  asked  her  mother,  affec- 
tionately. "  You  haven't  over  fatigued  your- 
self, have  you  ?" 

"No,  dear  mama,"  replied  the  daughter,  with 
her  accustomed  gentle  composure,  in  an  in- 
stant subduing  all  outward  appearance  of 
emotion.  "  I  am  quite  well,  and  didn't  know 
that  I  looked  pale.  It  was  only  because  I 
was  out  of  breath  from  squalling,  if  I  did," 
she  added,  with  a  smile  ;  though  either  her 
own  feelings  or  the  effects  of  the  music,  per- 
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liaps  tlie  latter  working  upon  the  former,  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  she  seemed  willing 
that  others  should  imagine. 

"  Squalling  !  Miss  Dawson/'  said  I  warmly, 
"  it  is  certainly  the  most  exquisite  squalling 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life." 

"  And  if  you  did  think  your  own  only 
squalling,  Margaret,  you  needn't  say  so  of 
Henry's  at  all  events,  which  was  exquisite  I 
think,"  said  her  sister,  while  his  face  flushed 
and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure  at 
hearing  his  praise,  though,  some  how  or 
other,  I  half  imagined  it  was  the  result  of 
caprice  as  much  as  real  appreciation  on  her 
part. 

"  Did  you  think  so  ?"  he  asked,  half 
doubtingly. 

''  Think  so,  Henry  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Daw- 
son, ''  why  how  could  we  do  otherwise  than 
think  so  ?  I  never  heard  you  sing  with  such 
beautiful  effect.  What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Habbershaw?"  % 
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"  I  don't  kno  ^v  that  I  ever  heard  a  piece  of 
music  more  exquisitely  played  or  more  beau- 
tifully sung  than  that  was,"  said  I,  fervidly ; — 
"  or  two  voices  that  more  entirely  blended 
with  and  suited  each  other  and  the  music  of 
the  accompaniment.'^ 

"Tou  are  very  kind  to  express  so  much 
pleasure  at  the  performance  you  have  heard, 
though  I  am  afraid  you  rather  exaggerate  its 
merits,  that  is,  as  far  as  my  own  share  of  its 
execution  was  concerned,"  said  Henry  Gil- 
more,  good  humouredly. 

"  And  mine,  too,"  added  Margaret. 

"  No,  I  assure  you  I  do  not,"  I  replied  with 
sincerity.  ''  I  have  only  expressed  myself 
exactly  as  I  feel." 

"  Now,  Jane,  do  go  and  try  that  symphony 
you  were  playing  the  other  night,"  said  her 
mother,  '^  and  then  I  shall  ask  Henry  to  sing 
us  one  of  his  songs  afterwards.  Won't  you, 
Henry  ?" 

"Oh,  if  it  will  be  any  pleasure  for  you  to 
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hear  it,  I  shall  be  very  happy/'  he  replied, 
with  unconstrained  ease,  yet  modestly. 

"  Pleasure,  why  you  know  it  will  be,  my 
dear  boy,  to  all  of  us; — forTm  sure  Mr.  Hab- 
bershaw  will  appreciate  both  the  music  and 
the  words,  as  well  as  your  playing  and  sing- 
ing of  them,  as  much  as  we  shall,"  she  re- 
turned. 

''  I'm  sure  I  shall,"  I  replied,  "and  shall  be 
delighted  to  hear  him." 

"  Now  then,  Jane,  do  please  give  us  your 
piece,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  as  her  daughter 
rose  to  comply  with  her  request,  Henry 
Gilmore,  at  the  same  time,  accompanying  her 
to  the  piano,  and  looking  out  her  music  ; 
which  done,  he  placed  it  befor^  her,  and  re- 
mained by  her  side  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
for  her,  evidently  happy  in  the  task,  and 
quite  as  much  taken  up  in  admiration  of  the 
performer  as  the  music. 

The  piece  was  one  of  Mozart's  most  beauti- 
ful symphonies,  but  much  of  its  power  and 
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sweetness  were  lost  by  the  want  of  real,  true 
sympathy  between  the  player  and  the  music. 
It  was  evident  she  could  play  well  if  she 
liked  and  really  tried,  but  there  was  some- 
times an  attempt  at  effect,  and  at  others  an 
utter  indifference  to  it,  an  irregularity  of  style 
and  occasional  incorrectness  in  her  notes 
which  showed  Jane  Dawson  either  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the 
composition,  or  that  her  mind  was  too  much 
unsettled  with  some  secret  thoughts  of  her 
own  to  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
music  that  it  required. 

After  a  few  minutes'  playing,  in  the  midst 
of  a  profusion  of  false  notes,  from  which  she 
seemed  unabfe  to  recover  herself,  she  rose 
suddenly  from  the  piano,  and  declaring  rather 
impetuously  that  she  couldn't  play  any  more, 
and  it  was  no  use  trying,  walked  back  to  the 
sofa,  and  sat  down  beside  her  mother. 
Henry's  eyes  watched  her  as  she  did  so,  with 
a  mingled  glance  of  a  half-pained,  half-puz- 
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zled  kind,  which  did  not  escape  her  sister's 
observation  any  more  than  it  did  mine. 

Her  mother  gave  a  quiet  look,  as  if  not 
quite  able  to  account  for  what  appeared  to 
her  the  capricious  behaviour  of  her  daughter, 
and  felt  half-ashamed  of  it. 

"Jane,  my  dear,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  reproof,  "you  seem  quite  unable  to 
play  anything  this  evening." 

"  Well,  I  told  you  so,  mamma,  and  what's 
the  use  of  making  me  try,  when  I  knew  I 
couldn't  ?"  she  replied,  in  a  half  pettish  tone. 

"  It's  only  because  you're  a  little  too  impa- 
tient and  nervous,  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
mildly;  ^' but  never  mind,  Henry  will  now 
give  us  his  song." 

"Won't  you  let  me  off  without  it,  Mrs. 
Dawson  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Most  assuredly  not;  and,  if  you  don't  do 
it  well,  you  shall  sing  a  second  one,  as  a 
punishment  for  your  carelessness." 

Quietly,  though  not  without  some  degree 
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of  inward  nervousness,  Henry  Gilmore  ap- 
proached the  instrument,  sat  down,  and  after 
an  essay  of  the  keys  for  a  second  or  two, 
without  either  words  or  music,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspiration,  sang 
that  most  beautiful  of  Moore* s  melodies,  even 
then  universally  popular,  and  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  Mrs.  Dawson,  "  Oft  in  the  stilly 
night,"  accompanying  himself  on  the  piano 
at  the  same  time ;  which  he  did  with  a  power 
and  softness  of  voice,  and  a  pathos  of  tone, 
and  a  skilfulness  of  touch,  which  were  per- 
fectly electrical.  Not  only  did  he  seem  as  if 
those  tender  words  were  the  very  expression 
of  his  own  soul,  but  he  made  me  feel  as  if  they 
were  that  of  mine  also.  And  I  could  see  that 
Mrs.  Dawson  was  deeply  moved  with  them, 
likewise.  Even  the  composed  Margaret  ap- 
peared unusually  touched  with  them,  and 
turned  away  her  face,  to  hide  a  slightly  agi- 
tated expression,  which  I  had  observed  steal- 
ins:   over  her   beautiful  countenance.      Jane 
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did  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  either 
the  words  or  the  music  so  much  as  any  of  us 
did,  and  looked  as  if  rather  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts  than  with  those  of  the  song. 
When  he  came  to  those  exquisite  lines — 

"  The  smiles  and  tears  of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone— now  diram'd  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken." 

he  actually  seemed  to  pour  out  his  very  heart 
in  a  wild  kind  of  half  wailing  cry  of  the  most 
tender,  plaintive  sweetness  I  ever  heard.  It 
sounded  as  if  his  very  soul  was  struggling 
within  him  for  utterance,  and,  like  a  lark  in 
the  blue  sky,  panted  and  fluttered  in  the 
overpowering  throes  of  its  own  melody.  Nor 
was  the  effect  less  in  those  other  four  lines, 
perhaps  even  more  touching  than  these,  from 
the  sad  spirit  of  desolation  which  is  embodied 
in  them — 

"  I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone, 
Some  banquet- hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled — whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed!" 
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For  some  seconds  after  lie  ceased  there 
was  a  dead  silence,  as  if  each  felt  unwilling 
to  break  the  spell  he  had  cast  upon  us,  by 
speaking.  At  length,  with  a  kind  of  repressed 
sigh,  Mrs.  Dawson  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Henry,  for  singing  a  song 
you  know  I  am  so  fond  of,  and  with  such 
beauty  of  execution  and  exquisite  feeling,  too. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  you  sing  it  so 
well." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Dawson,"  he  replied, 
with  a  smile,  yet  as  if  the  effect  of  the  song 
had  not  quite  left  himself;  "  I  am  very  glad 
if  I  have  sung  it  to  please  you.  I  know  it  is 
a  favourite  with  you,  as  it  is  with  myself,  and 
therefore  gave  it." 

"  I  should  say  it  is  a  favourite  with  every 
one  who  has  a  soul  to  appreciate  one  of  the 
finest  songs  that  ever  was  written,"  I  replied, 
with  enthusiasm.  ''  At  all  events,  if  it  had 
never  been  a  favourite  before,  after  hearing  it 
sung  by  you,  it  must  ever  remain  upon  the 
mind  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  composi- 
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tions  in  the  language.  What  do  you  say, 
Miss  Dawson?"  I  asked,  addressing  the 
younger  of  the  sisters,  who  seemed,  just  for 
an  instant,  slightly  taken  by  surprise,  and 
slightly  confused  by  the  suddenness  of  my 
question,  but  immediately  replied  with  her  ac- 
customed composure,  though  there  was  rather 
more  animation  than  usual,  and  a  slight 
tremor  of  earnestness  in  her  voice,  as  she  re- 
plied— 

"  T  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
songs  we  have  ;  and  Henry  sings  it  as  I  have 
never  heard  it  sung  by  any  one  else.'* 

"  Does  it  not  carry  you  back,  and  fill  your 
mind  with  all  the  bright  joys,  and  faded 
hopes  of  the  past  ?  though  you,  I  should  think, 
have  hardly  experienced  any  of  the  latter  yet," 
I  returned,  thinking  of  my  own  long,  long 
vanished  hopes,  and  broken  happiness,  and  of 
the  time  when  his  mother — yes,  Henry  Gil- 
morels  mother ! — had  sung  that  same  song  to 
me  on  its  first  publication,  and  when  I  had 
listened  to   her  voice  with   a   rapture  which 
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notlimg  on  earth  had  ever  given  me  since. 
And  now,  here  was  her  son — the  son  of  the 
only  woman  I  ever  loved ! — in  almost  her  own 
rich  voice,  and  in  her  tender,  plaintive  tones, 
and  with  not  less  beauty  of  expression,  singing 
that  same  eong  to  me,  as  if  her  spirit  had 
come  back  in  him  to  remind  me  of  my  lost 
happiness,  and  to  chide  me  for  my  cruel  folly 
in  leavingherto  become  another's; — and  of  her 
unhappy  life  and  early  grave  !  For  a  moment 
I  felt  as  if  my  emotions  must  overcome  me ; 
but  by  a  strong  effort  I  forced  them  back,  and 
succeeded  in  concealing  them  sufficiently  to 
escape  particular  observation. 

"  It  does  indeed  carry  my  mind  back  to 
scenes  when  he  and, — when  we,  I  mean,'' 
said  Margaret,  slightly  checking  herself — 
"  shared  the  smiles  and  tears  of  boyhood  and 
girlhood's  years  together.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
as  much  the  associations  awakened  by  the 
song  as  the  song  itself  that  affects  me,"  she 
added  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  constitutes  one   of  its 
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greatest  beauties,"  I  replied.  "  If  it  weren't 
for  that  we  sliouldn't  admire  it  half  so  much 
as  we  do." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Habbershaw,  we  have  all  our 
ghosts  of  dead  joys,  and  lost  loved  ones,  that 
that  song  calls  up  to  haunt  us,  and  fill  our 
hearts  with  sad,  tender  memories,"  said  Mrs. 
Dawson,  in  a  tone  of  retrospective,  tender 
feeling. 

"  There  are  few  of  us  but  have,  I'm  afraid," 
I  returned,  in  the  same  half-abstracted 
tone. 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  don't  like  your  songs 
that  make  people  sad.  I  wish,  Henry,  you 
wouldn't  sing  such  doleful  ditties  as  that  to 
mamma,"  said  Jane,  in  a  half  bantering,  half 
serious  tone. 

"  Why,  Jane,  Henry  knows  that  I'm  par- 
ticularly fond  of  that  song,  and  if  it  does  make 
me  sad  for  the  moment,  it  is  a  kind  of  sadness 
that's  very  nearly  allied  to  happiness,"  re- 
plied her  mother,  quietly. 
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"  You  don't  like  that  style  of  song,  then, 
Miss  Dawson?"  I  remarked,  half  satiri- 
cally. 

"  No !  I  like  something  more  lively  and 
cheerful,"  she  returned ;  a  shade  of  disap- 
pointment perceptibly  spreading  itself  over 
Henry's  face  as  he  heard  her  want  of  interest 
in  his  song  and  in  the  recollections  it  revived- 
"  I  thought  you  had  been  going  to  sing  one 
of  your  own  songs,  Henry,"  she  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause. 

"Would  you  have  appreciated,  liked,  I  mean, 
it  better  than  the  one  I  did?"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  That  would  have  de- 
pended on  what  kind  of  one  it  was,"  she 
returned. 

"  Well,  I  know  I  haven't  one  of  my  own 
half  so  good,  or  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
this,  or,  in  fact,  fit  to  be  sung  before  aiiv  one, 
so  I  preferred  singing  one  that  I  know  your 
mother  likes  and  is  so  generally  admired," 
he  replied,  in  a  quiet  but  slightly  vexed  tone. 
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"  Thank  you,  Henrj,  my  dear  boy/'  said 
Mrs  Dawson,  kindly  ;  "I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  sympathy  with  my  tastes  ;  and 
now,  as  I  know  you  have  some  songs  of  your 
own  set  to  music — will  you  oblige  me,  and 
Mr.  Habbershaw  also,  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  as  much  pleased  to  hear  it  as  we 
shall  be, — with  one  of  them  ?'' 

"  Mrs.  Dawson,  after  one  of  Moore's  it 
seems  like  offering  a  glass  of  small  beer 
after  a  cup  of  nectar,  to  sing  a  song  of  my  own 
composition,"  said  he. 

''  Well,  never  mind,  if  we  have  such  de- 
praved tastes  as  to  desire  it,"  she  replied,  with 
a  kindly,  good-natured  smile.  ''  What  do 
you  say,  Mr.   Habbershaw  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  ;  even  if  it  does  lack  a 
little  of  the  exquisite  flavour  of  Moore's,  it 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  by  no  means  unpalata- 
ble to  us  for  all  that,"  said  I.  "I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  one  of  his  own,  as  I  have  al- 
ready seen  and  read  one  or  two,  which  would 
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not,  in  my  opinion,  do  discredit  to  even  tlie 
muse  of  Moore." 

"  Well,  as  you  wish  it,  without  at  all  ac- 
cepting your  flattering  compliment,  Mr, 
Habbershaw,  which,  even  if  sincere,  is,  I 
know,  undeserved,"  said  he,  rising,  "  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  try  one  of  my  own,  that 
will  be  something  lighter  and  less  serious  than 
the  other.     I  hope  it  may  amuse  you.'* 

And  without  further  words  he  returned  to 
the  piano,  again  accompanying  himself  with 
it  as  he  dashed  ofP,  with  a  half  satirical 
humour,  the  following  little  song : 

THE    WISH    FOR    A    WIFE. 

"  O  can  you  tell  me  where  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  my  mind  ? 
For  O  !  I  have  a  lonely  heart, 
That  longs  to  meet  its  counterpart. 

"  She  must  be  young,  and  fair,  and  good, 
Gentle  of  heart,  and  mild  of  mood; 
And  have  a  spirit  that  can  climb 
From  common  things  to  thoughts  sublime. 
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"The  beauty  of  ber  form  and  face 
Must  bear  the  stamp  of  mental  grace ; 
And  in  her  full,  bright  eyes  must  shine 
The  radiance  of  a  soul  divine. 

"  Oh !  had  I  only  such  a  wife, 
To  cheer  me  with  her  smiles  through  life, 
That  life  I  should  devote  to  prove 
The  depth  of  my  unchanging  love." 

Even  this  was  not  without  certain  few 
delicate  touches  of  sentiment,  but  they  were 
so  concealed  by  the  humour  thrown  into  it 
by  the  singer  that  the  latter  was  almost  alone 
perceptible. 


YOL.   II, 
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CHAPTEE  IL 


Margaret's  song. 


''  Why,  Henry  !  when  did  you  compose  tliat? 
I  never  heard  it  before.  Is  it  your  own?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  good-natured 
admiration,  as  he  ceased. 

"  Yes,  I  wrote  it  a  few  days  ago  ;  and  the 
music  is  a  merry,  rattling  tune  I  picked  up  in 
the  streets  of  London  some  time  ago,"  he 
replied. 

"  They  are  both  very  pretty." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  them,"  said  he,  smiling. 

''  How  do  you  like  the  song,  Mr.  Habber- 
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shaw?"    asked   Mrs.  Dawson.     "Don't   you 
think  it  is  very  pretty  ?" 

'^  Yes,  exceedingly,  I  think.  I  like  both 
the  words  and  the  air  very  much,"  I  replied  ; 
"  and  I  hope  you  like  them,  too,"  I  added, 
addressing  Miss  Dawson. 

"  Oh,  yes,  pretty  well,"  said  she,  as  if  half- 
piqued,  evidently  thinking  the  song  an  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  the  singer  did  not  consider 
her  qualified  to  fulfil. 

Margaret  said  nothing.  She  had  sat  down 
upon  a  chair  beside  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  seemed  to  be  busily  engaged 
in  examining  some  specimens  of  ferns 
and  wild  flowers  in  a  large  portfolio  before 
her. 

"  I'm  afraid,  though,  Henry,  dear  boy,  if 
you  don  t  take  a  wife  till  you  find  one  pos- 
sessing all  the  qualities  required  in  your  song, 
you're  likely  to  have  to  wait  a  long  time," 
remarked  ]\Irs.  Dawson,  lauo^hino-. 

"Do  you  think  that  young  ladies  with  such 
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qualities  are  so  very  scarce,  then  ?"  he  asked, 
smiling,  though  with  meaning  in  it,  I  thought. 
''  Well,  I  should  say  they  are,  and  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Habbershaw  has  found  it  so,  also,  or 
he  might  have  found  one  to  suit  his  taste,  too, 
by  this  time,"  she  returned,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  perhaps  it's  my  own  stupidity  and 
blindness  that  has  prevented  this,  rather  than 
the  other,"  I  replied,  with  a  smile  which 
hardly,  even  then,  came  from  my  heart. 
"  Nor  do  I  think  Mr.  Gilmore  need  travel 
very  far  to  find  both  the  young  lady  and  the 
qualifications  he  requires." 

As  I  said  this,  I  looked,  almost  inadver- 
tently, at  Margaret,  whose  face,  bending  over 
the  book  before  her,  I  observed  slightly  to 
colour  as  I  spoke,  as  if  she  felt,  without  look- 
ing up,  that  my  eyes  were  upon  her,  and  that 
she  suspected  my  thoughts,  as  I  began  to  have 
suspicion  of  hers. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  Henry,  you  ought  to  be 
very  glad  to  hear  that  what  I  should  have 
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considered  an  object  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
impossible  of  attainment,  is  not  so  hopeless 
after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  good- 
humoured  gaiety. 

"  And  so  I  am,  though,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Habbershaw  may  not  be  entitled  to  the 
merit  cf  making  the  discovery  either,"  he 
rejoined,  his  thoughts  evidently  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  elder  sister,  and  the 
younger  just  giving  the  smallest  possible 
glance  at  him  without  raising  her  head  as 
he  spoke.  Her  fine  features  assuming  an 
almost  painfully  sad,  despondent  expression, 
as  she  did  so. 

"  Margaret,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  kindly, 
"  if  you're  not  too  intent  on  those  ferns  and 
flowers  of  yours,  will  you  sing  something  ? 
I'm  afraid  Mr.  Habbershaw  will  think  us 
dreadfully  dull  and  prosy  people." 

'^  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Dawson  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I 
couldn't  think  that.  I  assure  you,  I  feel  quite 
the  contrary.     But   if  Miss  Dawson  will  al- 
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low  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  sing 
again,  I  shall  be  most  happy." 

'"I'm  afraid,  mamma,  I've  hardly  got  any- 
thing worth  listening  to,  except  those  old 
things  that  Fm  sure  you  must  be  tired  of, 
and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Habbershaw  has  heard 
them  all  so  often,  and  sung  by  so  much  better 
singers,  too,  that  he  would  think  them  very 
poor  from  me,"  replied  Margaret. 

"  I  don't  think,  from  the  specimen  I  have 
already  had  of  your  musical  skill  and  voice, 
you  need  be  at  all  uneasy  upon  that  point," 
said  I ;  "  even  if  I  had  only  just  come  from 
hearing  Malibran,  or  Grisi  herself.  You've 
heard  both,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Gilmore ;  what 
is  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  ?" 

''  That  I'd  rather  hear  Margaret  Dawson 
than  either,"  he  replied,  with  appreciating 
sincerity. 

For  a  moment,  the  young  lady  gazed  at 
him  with  a  peculiar  look  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  half  doubting  embarrassment,  which  had 
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evidently  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  his 
reply,  but  changed  as  quickly  as  it  came, 
and  she  hastily  replied,  with  her  accustomed 
easy  composure,  though  I  fancied  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  sadness  in  her  voice — 

"Why,  Henry!  how  can  you  talk  such 
nonsense  ?" 

''  I  assure  you,  Margaret,  it  is  not  nonsense,' ' 
he  returned,  freely. 

"  Sing  anything  you  like,  dear,"  said  her 
mother.  "  I  dare  say  Mr.  Habbershaw  will 
not  be  too  critical,  even  if  he  has  heard  better 
singers  sing  the  same.'' 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Dawson,  I  don't  think 
your  daughter  need  fear  any  comparison  I 
could  make  in  my  own  mind  between  her 
merits  as  a  singer  and  those  of  any  one  else  I 
ever  heard,"  I  replied,  with  emphasis,  "  even 
if  she  should  sing  what  I  have  heard  else- 
where." 

Well,  I  have  one  here,"  said  she,  rising, 
and  drawing  a  sheet  of  manuscript  music  from 
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a  portfolio,  and  placing  it  upon  the  piano  as 
she  spoke,  "  wliicli  I  think  will  at  least  avoid 
the  risk  of  an  unfavourable  comparison. 
The  words  are  very  pretty,  I  think,  but  the 
music,  I  fear,  is  neither  very  good  nor  appro- 
priate. I  have  been  attempting  to  set  it  my- 
self.    If  you  like  I'll  try  it." 

A  ready  acquiescence  was  immediately  ex- 
pressed, and  without  further  remark  she  sat 
down,  and  sang  as  follows  : — 

"  Be  still,  my  fluttering  heart, 

Let  not  a  tremor  tell 
Thy  inward  grief— so  long  conceal'd, 

Which  thou  must  hide  or  quell." 

"  Let  not  a  sigh  betray 

AVhen  he  is  lingering  near, 
The  secret  of  the  hopeless  love 
That  thou  art  doom'd  to  bear ! 

"  Back  1  back  !  ye  foolish  thoughts, 

That  agitate  my  breast ! 
Vain  hope  begone !  for  thou  no  more 

Can'st  give  my  spirit  rest ! 

"  Be  still,  then,  fluttering  heart ! 

Let  not  a  look  or  sigh 
Betray  the  secret  of  thy  love 

When  he  is  lingering  by!" 
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At  first  her  voice  seemed  sliglitlj  forced  and 
constrained,  and  lier  playing  less  unhesitating 
than  it  had  been  before  ;  but  as  she  went  on, 
the  former  gained  strength,  tone,  and 
firmness,  and  the  latter  became  light,  easy, 
and  confident ;  and  then  was  heard  such  a 
song  as  I  had  never  before  listened  to  from 
female  lips.  Not  that  there  appeared  any 
thing  very  extraordinarily  beautiful  in  either 
the  words  or  the  music.  But  the  deep, 
passionate  pathos  of  her  clear,  rich  voice,  and 
the  plaintive  sweetness  of  some  of  its  notes, 
the  whole  evidently  the  out-pouring  of  her 
own  pent-up  feelings,  thrilled  me  with  an 
emotion  scarcely  less  powerful  than  her  own. 
Several  times  during  its  singing  her  voice 
quivered,  and  became  almost  inaudible 
above  the  measured  tones  of  the  piano,  as  if 
overcome  by  her  feelings, — but  only  for  an 
instant,  and  then  it  rose  again,  clear,  rich, 
full,  and  sweeter  than  before,  as  if  crushing 
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back  and  bursting  away  from  the  influence 
of  her   own    secret  thoughts,  all    the   more 
beautiful  for  the  change.       That   the  senti- 
ments  of  the  song  were   her  own  I  had  no 
doubt,  even  before  she  ceased ;  and  after  sit- 
ting for  an  instant  to  conceal  or  compose  her 
agitation,  she  turned  round  with  a  flushed  face, 
humid  eyes,  and  compressed  lips,  as  if  trying 
to  check  her  feelings,  and  with  a  forced,  faint 
smile,  resumed  her  seat  by  the  table  without 
speaking,    feigning    to    busy   her    trembling 
fingers  in  arranging  the  ferns  she  had  before 
been  occupied  with.     Nor  was  her  confusion 
lessened  by  chancing  to   meet  my  eye  as  she 
did  so,   for   she   evidently  both  guessed  my 
thoughts  and  suspected  I  had  discovered  her 
secret,  and,  I  fancied,  felt  half-annoyed  with 
herself  for  having  betrayed  it  to  me. 

Again  there  was  a  short  silence. 

'•  Why,  Margaret !"  exclaimed  Jane,  who 
was  the  first  to  speak,  "  how  excited  you 
look !     One  would  think   you  really  felt   all 
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that  nonsense  youVe  been  singing,"  said  slie, 
in  a  lialf-ralljing,  quizzing  tone. 

"Do  I  look  so,  Jane?"  asked  the  other, 
quietly  ;  adding,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, ''  well,  I  always  feel  what  I  sing.  I 
can't  help  it." 

"  Yom-  singing  would  neither  be  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  nor  its  effects  so  thrillingly 
overpowering  upon  others,  if  you  did  not, 
Miss  Dawson,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  put 
her  at  her  ease  with  respect  to  the  suspicions 
1  felt  she  had  of  my  having  penetrated  her 
secret  thoughts. 

''  I  am  glad  you  liked  it,"  she  replied,  look- 
ing up  with  her  usual  calmness. 

''  Liked  it !  I  more  than  liked  it.  I  was 
electrified  with  it ;  nor  have  its  effects  alto- 
gether left  me  yet,"  I  returned  quickly. 
''What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Gilmore?"  I  asked, 
addressing  Henry,  who,  though  deeply  in- 
terested and  affected  by  the  touching  sweet- 
ness of  the  song,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
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realised  its  meaning  in  the  same  way  that  I 
had  done. 

''Oh,  it  was  most  beautiful,  I  think;  and 
Margaret  always  sings  with  so  much  taste  and 
feeling  that  it's  impossible  to  listen  to  her 
without  both  interest  and  admiration,' '  he  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  of  warm  appreciation. 

Margaret  gave  a  slight  glance  at  him,  as  if 
to  see  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  then 
with  a  slight  shade,  as  of  secret  disappoint- 
ment, dropped  her  eyes  without  meeting  his 
look. 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  every  one 
in  the  room  was  suddenly  excited  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  visitor,  at  whose  name  the 
elder  Miss  Dawson  betrayed  considerable 
signs  of  secret  agitation  and  satisfaction, 
which,  unless  it  were  Henry  Gilmore,  no  one 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  but  myself. 
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CHAPTER    HI. 


THE    NEW    ARRIVAL. 


"  Mr.  William  Morris,"  said  tlie  servant, 
opening  the  door  and  ushering  that  gentleman 
into  the  room. 

"  What !  Mr.  Morris !  How  do  you  do  T 
said  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  surprise,  kindly  but  a 
little  formally,  holding  out  her  hand.  "I 
didn't  know  you  were  here.'' 

"  I  only  came  to-day,"  he  replied,  giving 
her  hand  a  heavy  kind  of  shake,  "  I  hope  ye're 
quite  well." 

''  Yes,  thank  you,  we  are  all  very  well." 
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"  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Margaret  ?"  said  he, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  who  happened  to 
be  nearest  to  him  at  the  moment,  Jane 
having,  either  in  a  sort  of  coquetry  or  to  con- 
ceal her  agitation,  turned  to  the  further  win- 
dow, and  pretended  to  be  occupied  in  watch- 
ing something  in  the  fading  daylight  outside. 

Margaret  held  out  her  hand  and  returned 
his  greeting  with  politeness,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  distant  dignity  at  the  same 
time,  which  by  no  means  tended  to  put  him 
at  his  ease,  though  he  evidently  tried  to  con- 
ceal both  his  secret  agitation  and  constraint 
in  speaking  to  her. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  how  do  ye  do  ?"  he  in- 
quired, taking  hold  of  Henry  Gil  mo  re  by  the 
hand,  and  shaking  it  as  if  he  had  not  seen  him 
before,  "ye  look  pretty  jolly  here." 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  well,  thank  you,"  replied 
Henry,  with  some  confusion  in  his  look, 
"  since — " 

''  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  other,  stop- 
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ping  him  sliort  and  giving  me  a  glance  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Mr.  Habbershaw— Mr.  Morris/'  said 
Mrs.  Dawson,  introducing  us,  without  giving 
me  time  to  say  I  had  already  seen  him. 

"  I  hope  you're  quite  well,  Mr.  Habber- 
shaw," said  he,  hastily,  as  if  meeting  me  for 
the  first  time,  evidently  anxious  to  prevent 
me  from  displaying  any  indication  to  the  con- 
trary. "  I  hope  I  see  ye  quite  well,"  he 
added,  with  a  much  greater  politeness  and 
courtesy  in  his  air  and  manner  than  I  could 
have  believed  possible  in  one  I  had  seen,  only 
two  or  three  hours  before,  apparently  so  rude 
and  unpolished ;  though  I  soon  saw  that  the 
constraint  he  was  under  in  displaying  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  good  breeding  was  very  irk- 
some to  him,  and  that  his  behaviour  was  far 
from  being  either  natural  or  easy. 

His  outward  appearance  was  improved  also 
by  the  alteration  he  had  made  in  his  dress 
since  I  saw  him  before,  having  exchanged  his 
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rough,  coarse,  ugly  coat  for  a  neat  morning 
frock ;  his  thick  grey  trousers  for  a  pair  of 
decently  made  dark  ones,  and  his  waistcoat 
of  the  same  material  for  one  of  a  thinner  and 
more  suitable  kind.  Still  he  was  far  from 
being  either  graceful  in  his  manner  or  polished 
in  his  appearance,  and  the  prejudice  I  had 
conceived  against  him  from  the  first  was  by 
no  means  lessened  by  what  I  now  saw  of  him. 
But,  as  he  appeared  to  be  upon  intimate  and 
friendly  terms  with  both  Henry  Gilmore  and 
Mrs.  Dawson  and  her  daughters,  it  was  not 
for  me  to  show  any  discourtesy  to  one  I  had 
no  right  to  treat  otherwise  than  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  who  was  received  by  them  as 
such. 

Another  thing  that  struck  me,  too,  was  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  that  excitement 
which  I  had  imputed  to  drink  when  I  saw 
him  in  the  afternoon ;  not  knowing  then,  as 
I  afterwards  knew,  that  this  was  chiefly 
owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  which 
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enabled  liira  to  go  to  sleep  at  almost  any  time 
he  wished,  and  in  a  single  hour  get  up  almost 
entirely  free  from  both  its  appearance  and 
effects,  no  matter  how  strong  they  had  been, 
as  he  had  done  that  day  after  his  dinner 
before  he  came  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Dawson  and 
her  daughters. 

"•  Ah,.  William— Mr.  Morris !''  exclaimed 
Jane,  checking  herself  with  half  feigned  sur- 
prise, and  a  flush  of  mingled  confusion  and 
pleasure,  which  she  in  vain  tried  to  conceal ; 
"  how  are  you?"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  as  he  approached  her,  which  he  took 
hold  of  and  pressed  with  ardour,  as  he  re- 
plied, in  a  half  suppressed  tone  of  something 
like  tenderness,  while  she  slightly  blushed 
and  dropped  her  eyes  beneath  the  strong  gaze 
he  bent  upon  her. 

''  Ye  see  I've  found  ye  out  sooner  than  we 
counted  on  when  I  last  saw  ye,"  said  he, 
walking  with  her  to  the  window  where  she 
had  been  standing,  as  if  merely  to  look  out 
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on  the  scene  outside.  "  And  how  have  ye 
been?  Ye  seem  to  have  a  pretty  view 
here/' 

"  Haven't  we  ?  It's  getting  rather  dark 
now  to  see  it,  but  when  it's  nice  and  bright 
it's  quite  lovely,"  she  replied,  with  fervour. 

"  Humph,  I  dare  say  it  is,  especially  when 
ye' re  in  the  foreground  of  it,"  said,  he,  with 
an  admiring  glance,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  she  inquired,  in  a 
pleased,  half  trembling  whisper,  not  intended 
for  any  ears  but  his,  though  a  slight  move- 
ment in  the  lips  of  her  sister,  as  she  bent  over 
her  portfolio,  almost  imperceptibly  glancing 
at  Henry  Gilmore  at  the  same  time,  who  was 
talking  with  her  mother,  and  an  expression  of 
relief  lighting  up  her  features,  as  she  saw  he 
had  not  heard  it,  told  me  that  it  had  reached 
her  ears  as  well  as  mine,  and  was  scarcely 
more  welcome  to  her  than  to  me. 

Not  wishing  to  appear  as  if  I  were  observ- 
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ing  tliera,  I  approaclied  tlie  latter  and  made 
some  remarks  about  the  beauty  of  her  ferns, 
and  the  taste  and  skill  with  which  she  had 
arranged  them,  and,  by  degrees,  soon  got  into 
a  very  interesting  and  agreeable  conversation 
with  her  upon  ferns,  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
mosses,  in  all  of  which  she  was  much  but 
unostentatiously  learned  in,  and  very  fond  of. 
Still  our  conversation  did  not  altogether  pre- 
vent us  from  hearing  something  of  that 
between  her  sister  and  Mr.  Morris. 

"  Think  so  ?"  said  the  latter,  in  reply  to  the 
former.     ''  Of  course  I  do.'' 

"  Ah !  you  know  you  don't  mean  it,"  she 
returned,  in  an  agitated  whisper,  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  a  half  timid,  fond  expression, 
as  she  said  so. 

"Why,  the — the — shouldn't  I  mean  it," 
he  replied,  half  impatiently,  checking  himself 
in  some  hasty  expression,  which  appeared 
about  to  escape  him. 

"  Well,   I — I   didn't   mean   to  doubt  your 
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sincerity  either/*  slie  rejoined,  in  a  penitent 
tone  ;  ^'  so  don't  be  angry  with  me.'' 

"  Oh,  no.  Ye  mustn't  think  that  either," 
he  said,  in  a  softer  voice ;  adding,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  Ye  didn't  know  of  my 
being  here,  before  I  came  in,  then?" 

"  No.  I — I  knew  you  were  coming,  you 
know,"  she  replied,  "but  didn't  know  you 
had  arrived.  When  did  you  come  ?"  she 
asked,  with  suppressed  surprise. 

"  Only  this  afternoon,  by  the  steamer  from 
Bristol.  But  I  thought  that  either  Gilmore 
or  that  fellow,  wao  I  saw  with  him,  might 
have  mentioned  it." 

"  Where  did  you  see  them,  then?" 

''  I  found  out  Gilmore's  lodgings,  and 
called  to  ask  him  for  your  address,  and  found 
that  fellow,  what's  his  name  ?     Habber " 

''  Habbershaw,"  she  replied. 

"  Ay,  Habbershaw,  with  him.  They 
said  they  were  coming  here  this  evening. 
But  1  told  them  not  to  say  they  had  seen  me, 
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that  I  might  take  ye  by  surprise,"  he  said, 
with  something  like  insincerity  in  the  last 
half  dozen  words. 

"  Oh,  why  didn't  you  come  earlier,  when 
you  knew  how  I  longed  to — to — how  glad  we 
should  be  to  see  you,''  stammered  Jane,  half 
reproachfully. 

"  Well,  I  had  ordered  dinner  at  the  hotel, 
before  1  saw  Gilmore,  and  had  to  go  back 
and  have  it ;  and,  after  that,  I  felt  so  precious 
tired  and  seedy  with  my  travelling,  and  other 
things,  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  an  hour's 
sleep  before  I  could  change  my  rough  togs 
and  dress  myself  up  a  little  to  come  and  see 
ye,"  he  replied,  with  feigned  regret  at  the 
delay,  and  as  if  anxious  to  appear  before  her 
to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Oh.  I  shouldn't  have  minded  how  you 
came,"  she  returned,  looking  down. 

"  But  your  mother  would,  I  dare  say ;  and 
so  would  Margaret.  As  it  is,  I  don't  think 
she's  over  well  pleased  to  see  me,"  he  rejoined, 
in  a  vexed  tone. 
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"  Oh,  don't  say  tliat.  You  know  Margaret 
is  always  so  very  quiet,  and  never  says  much. 
to  any  one." 

"  She  seems  to  have  plenty  to  say  to  that 
friend  of  Gilmore's,  at  any  rate,"  said  he 
glancing  toward  us,  as  we  continued  our 
animated  conversation  upon  the  plants,  and 
our  examination  of  the  specimens  before  us. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  because  he's  an  old  fogy 
who  understands  a  little  botany,  or  makes  her 
believe  he  does  at  all  events,"  she  replied, 
with  a  half  contemptuous,  good-humoured 
smile — the  provoking  little  coquette  that  she 
was — which  I  was  thankful  to  think  her  sister 
didn't  over  hear,  or  I'm  afraid  it  would  have 
put  a  stop  to  our  pleasant  dissertation,  and 
given  considerable  embarrassment  to  her  as 
well  as  myself. 

"  Humph  !  has  he  been  here  before  ?" 

'^  No,  we  never  saw  him  till  this  morning. 
We  met  him  with  Henry,  and  mother  asked 
him  to  come,  as  they're  lodging  in  the  same 
house  I  believe ;  and  Henry  had  saved  him  this 
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morning  from  being  killed  with  the  fall  of  a 
large  piece  of  the  cliff  along  the  coast,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town." 

"  What  I  is  that  the  fellow  I  heard  them 
talking  about  down  at  the  hotel,  who  was  on 
the  cliff  when  it  begun  to  give  way  ?"  asked 
Morris,  in  surprise.  "  And  it  was  Gilmore 
that  got  him  off,  was  it?" 

''  Yes,  I  believe  so,  or  helped  at  all  events," 
she  replied,  in  a  tone  which  made  me  suspect 
she  did  not  like  to  show  too  much  admiration 
of  her  old  friend,  in  case  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy of  her  lover. 

"  Humph,  well,"  said  he,  fixing  a  keen 
glance  upon  her,  which  entirely  corroborated 
my  suspicion ;  "  the  whole  place  is  ringing 
with  the  account  of  the  land-slip,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  the  wonderful  presence-of- 
mind  and  courage  of  both  Henry's  new  friend 
and  himself,  which,  I  dare  say,  is  more  than 
half  of  it  bosh  and  invention !  Then,  they 
hadn't  said  anything  of  having  seen  me  be- 
fore?" 
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"  No,  not  a  word ;  but  I  mustn't  stay  here 
any  longer,  or  mother  and  Margaret  will  sus- 
pect something,^ ^  said  Jane,  evidently  begin- 
ning to  fear  this  might  be  the  case. 

"  Well,  let  them!"  said  he,  impatiently,  "I 
don't  care  if  they  do.  I'm  of  age  nowj  and 
am  my  own  master,  and  can  do  as  I  like ;  and 
am  independent  too !'' 

''  Oh,  William  dear,"  she  replied,  with  low 
thrilled  tenderness,  "  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  it. 
But  don't  be  too  hasty,  I  shouldn't  like  to 
offend  or  displease  mother." 

"  And  why  should  she  be  offended  or  dis- 
pleased, I  should  like  to  know?"  he  asked, 
rather  crossly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  she  would  be,  and 
if  she  were  it  wouldn't  alter  my  feelings  or 
intentions,"  she  returned  with  slow,  quiet 
fondness  ;  "  only  we  needn't  do  that  if  wcj  can 
help  it,"  she  added,  in  a  kind  of  pleading  tone. 

"  Well,  please  yourself,"  he  said,  rather 
gruffly.  Then  added  in  a  kindlier  voice — 
"but,    as   you   say,   there's  no    occasion  for 
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making  het  suspicious  if  you  don't  wish  her 
to  know  it  yet." 

So  said,  the  two  came  back  from  the  recess 
of  the  bay  window,  where  they  had  been  par- 
tially concealed  from  observation  by  the  thick 
muslin  curtains,  and  the  dim  light  of  the 
evening,  and  approached  the  table  where 
Margaret  and  I  were  sitting  talking,  she 
having  closed  her  portfolio,  as  it  was  now  too 
dark  to  see  distinctly  the  ferns  we  had  been 
examining  together  in  it. 

"  How  long  do  you  propose  sta^ang  here, 
Mr.  Morris  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dawson,  as  that 
gentleman  returned  to  the  table,  and  the  can- 
dles, which  the  servant  at  that  moment  en- 
tered the  room  with,  had  been  placed  upon 
it. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  hardly  know  yet,"  he  replied, 
with  hesitating  uncertainty,  glancing  at  Jane 
as  he  spoke. 

"  I'm  afraid  you^U  find  it  very  dull,"  said 
Mrs.  Dawson,  "  even   more  so   than  Cumber- 
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land,  I  should  say,  where  you  Have  made  so 
short  a  stay  this  time/' 

^'  Oh,  I'm  my  own  master  now,  you  know, 
as  well  as  independent,  so  I  can  do  as  1  like," 
he  replied. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  you  went  home  to  keep  your 
majority  !  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you, 
and  to  wish  you  long  life,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity," said  Mrs.  Dawson,  kindly,  "  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  independence  you  have 
attained  by  that  event  will  prove  a  blessing 
to  yourself,  and  a  benefit  to  others." 

''  Thank  you  ;  I  assure  you  I  feel  it  a  pre- 
cious jolly  thing  to  have  eight  hundred  a- 
year,  and  independent  of  one's  father,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  kind  of  reckless  satisfaction. 

"  Yes,  eight  hundred  a  year  is  a  very  nice 
income,  especially  for  a  young  man  at  your 
age,  if  he  uses  it  properly  and  spends  it  judi- 
ciously. Though  it  isn't  always  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  young  men  to  have  too 
much  money  at  their  command,  or  to  be  en- 
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tirelj  free  from  the  control  of  their  parents/' 
she  returned,  somewhat  gravely. 

''  Oh,  as  for  the  spending  of  it,  leave  me 
alone  to  know  how  to  do  that  pleasantly,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  easy  look,  "and  if  I  hadn't 
made  my  old  governor  give  it  up  to  me  as 
soon  as  I  came  of  age,  he'd  have  kept  me  out 
of  it  altogether,  if  he  could.  I  was  obliged  to 
have  a  regular  blow-up  with  him  about  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  hope  you  have 
not  seriously  quarrelled  with  your  father," 
said  Mrs.  Dawson,  fixing  a  keen  and  pained 
look  upon  him,  evidently  not  at  all  either 
liking  or  approving  the  tone  of  the  speaker. 

"Oh,  nothing  particular,"  he  replied,  with 
a  careless  laugh,  probably  as  much  intended 
to  make  her  think  lightly  of  the  matter  as  to 
show  his  own  indifference.  "  Only  a  bit  of  a 
row  because  I  wouldn't  let  him  spend  the 
money  instead  of  doing  it  myself!" 

"  Well,  I  suppose,  as  you  were  legally  en- 
titled to  it,  he  had  no  right  to  do  that,"  said 
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Mrs.  Dawson,  probably  tbinking  less  of  tbe 
matter  tban  sbe  otherwise  would  have  done, 
from  ber  own  knowledge  of  tbe  cbaracter  and 
babits  of  tbe  elder  Morris ;  tbougb  sbe  looked 
botb  grieved  and  tbougbtful  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  tbe  contemplation  of  sucb  a  state  of 
things  between  father  and  son  rose  in  ber 
warm,  affectionate,  motherly  mind. 

"  Of  course  be  hadn't.  And  that's  why  be 
was  so  precious  cross  about  it.  But  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  kept  out  of  my  right  by  him." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  you're  not  going  back 
to  Cumberland  before  you  return  to  the 
Temple,"  remarked  Mrs.  Dawson,  quietly, 
after  a  short  pause. 

*'  Ob,  I  don't  intend  going  back  to  tbe 
Temple ;  at  all  events,  to  study,"  be  replied, 
decisively.  ^'  I'm  not  going  to  bother  my  bead 
with  law,  or  anything  else,  when  there's  no 
need  for  it." 

"Indeed!  I'm  sorry  to  bear  it,"  Mrs. 
Dawson  replied,  with  a  surprised  and  con- 
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cerned  look.  "  Don't  you  tliink  you're  doing 
wrong  in  throwing  away  your  prospects  of 
usefulness  and  advancement,  in  thus  giving 
up  all  intentions  of  following  any  pro- 
fession?" 

''  Oh,  I  never  had  much  intention  of  stick- 
ing to  it  longer  than  I  came  of  age  ;  and  I 
only  went,  at  first,  to  get  away  from  home, 
and  because  I  liked  being  in  London.  And, 
as  for  my  prospects,  I  don't  feel  that  I  am 
making  a  very  serious  sacrifice  in  giving  them 
up,"  returned  Mr.  Morris,  laughing. 

And,  perhaps,  he  was  right  there.  For, 
with  his  present  tastes,  amount  of  intelligence, 
and  habits,  he  was  hardly  very  likely  ever  to 
attain  to  a  position  of  either  usefulness  or  ad- 
vancement in  the  law,  where,  even  the  greatest 
talents,  perseverance,  and  attainments  some- 
times fail  of  ever  arriving  at  even  the  most 
moderate  success. 

"  In  that  case  you  won't  go  back  to  London, 
then,  I  suppose  ?"  Mrs.  Dawson  remarked. 
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"Oh,  yes;  I  mean  to  live,  at  least,  partly, 
in  London." 

''  Not  a  very  safe  place,  I  fear,  for  idle 
young  men,  especially  when  they  happen  to 
be  independent.  "What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Habbershaw  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dawson. 

''  A  very  unsafe  place,  I  should  say,  as  far 
as  my  experience  of  London  goes,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self," returned  Mr.  Morris,  confidently.  "  I 
know  already  pretty  well  what  it  is ;  and 
have  seen  a  good  many  more  things  there 
than  people  think,"  said  he,  with  a  knowing, 
half  familiar  look  at  me.  '*  Only  I  don't 
mean  to  be  quite  by  myself  either,"  he  added, 
with  unhesitating  composure,  glancing  half 
fondly  at  Jane,  who  pretended  not  to  have 
seen  him  or  to  have  noticed  his  remark,  as 
she  hastily  rose  up,  with  a  flushed  face,  and 
went  toward  the  piano,  with  a  piece  of  music 
in  her  hand,  as  if  going  to  play  something. 
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But  neither  Iiis  words  nor  her  confusion  es- 
caped either  my  observation  or  Henry  Gil- 
more' s,  over  whose  features  a  pallor,  for  an 
instant,  spread,  and  then  gave  place  to  a  sud- 
den flush,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  together,  as 
if  to  check  the  bitter  thoughts  and  emotions 
that  swelled  within  him.  A  single,  quiet, 
but  quick,  glance  from  Margaret,  first  at 
Jane,  and  then  at  Henry,  showed  me  that 
she  pretty  well  understood  both  Mr.  Morris's 
meaning  and  the  cause  of  her  sister's  hasty 
movement.  Mrs.  Dawson,  however,  did  not 
appear  either  to  have  suspected  it,  as  we  did, 
or  to  have  observed  the  confusion  of  her 
daughter,  as  she  good-humouredly  replied — ■ 

*'  Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  intended  having  a 
companion  to  take  care  of  you.  I  hope  she 
will  make  you  very  happy,  and  keep  you  from 
being  led  away  in  London.  But  you  never 
tcld  us  this  before.     Who  is  the  young  lady?" 

''Ah,  she's  just  the  right  sort  of  girl  for  me, 
I  assure  you,  and  one — well,  you  shall  know 
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bye- and-by/^heretumed,witli  some  embarrass- 
ment, checking  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  sentence,  at  a  sudden  quick  glance  from 
Jane,  who,  partly  to  divert  the  conversation, 
and,  perhaps,  partly  to  conceal  her  own 
agitation,  commenced  playing  the  air  of  Jock 
o'  Hazledean,  which  she  knew  was  almost  the 
only  song  Mr.  Morris  cared  about,  and  which 
she  was  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  singing 
when  he  was  present. 

''  Ay !  that's  right,  Jane,''  he  exclaimed, 
starting  up,  and  going  forward  to  the  piano, 
where  he  took  his  place  beside  her.  "  I  want 
to  hear  you  sing  that  song.  What  a  rare  joke 
it  was  for  the  bride  to  leave  them  all  in  the 
lurch  and  cut  off  with  Jock  o'  Hazeldean  as 
she  did !" 

A  quick,  half-fond,  half-coquettish  glance 
from  Jane  Dawson  showed  that  she  fully 
comprehended,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased with  his  appreciation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  young  lady  in  question. 
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*'  Oh,  but  I  can't  sing  it  to  you,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice  of  feigned  reluctance,  at  the  same 
time  again  running  over  the  first  few  notes  of 
the  music  on  the  piano. 

"  Yes,  you  can  if  you  like,"  said  he,  half- 
impatiently.     ''  Try  it.'' 

"  Well,  I  will  if  you  wish  it,"  she  replied, 
quietly. 

"  Go  on,  then,"  he  returned.  And  she 
went  through  the  song  with  a  good  deal  of 
both  skill  and  sweetness  of  voice,  entering 
into  its  spirit  with  great  evident  appre- 
ciation of  the  successful  flight  of  the  happy 
lovers,  which  was  fully  shared  by  the  admir- 
ing Mr.  Morris ;  giving  a  peculiarly  emphatic 
expression,  accompanied  by  a  slyly  fond 
glance  in  his  face,  to  the  two  lines — 

"  She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 
Wi'  Jock  o'  Hazeldean.'' 

which  I  could  plainly  see  was  not  lost  upon 
Henry  Gilmore  any  more  than  myself. 
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CHAPTEE  IV, 


HINTS   AND    SUSPICIONS. 


Declining  Mrs.  Dawson's  kindly  invitation  to 
stay  supper,  soon  after  Jane  sang  Jock 
o'  Hazeldean,  Henry  Gilmore  and  I  rose  to 
take  our  departure.  I  saw  tliat  he  was  any- 
thing but  comfortable,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  leaving  by  doing 
so  myself,  upon  the  plea  of  feeling  a  little 
tired  from  what  I  had  undergone  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

''  I  am  sorry  you  won't  stay,  Mr.  Habber- 
shaw,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  in  tone  of  friendly 
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sincerity,  "but  I  hope  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  in  a  day  or 
two,  at  all  events.'* 

I  thanked  her,  and  said  I  hoped  I  should 
have  that  pleasure  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two. 

"  But  can't  you  stay,  Henry  ?  You've 
nothing  to  make  you  leave  so  early,  have 
you?"  said  she,  with  motherly  kindness. 

''  Thank  you,  but  1  hope  you'll  excuse  me 
to-night,"  he  returned  kindly,  though  firmly, 
with  difficulty,  I  could  see,  concealing  his  in- 
ternal agitation  and  pain  from  her  almost 
affectionate  gaze. 

''  Well,  I  won't  press  you,  my  dear  boy," 
said  she,  "  only  it's  very  unkind  of  you,  first 
to  neglect  an  old  friend  so,  and  then  to  run 
off  so  soon  when  we  do  get  you  to  come  and 
see  us." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  won't  think  that,  Mrs. 
Dawson,"  he  replied,  earnestly.  "  I  hope  you 
know  me  better,  and  think  better  of  me,  too, 
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than  to  deem  me  so  ungrateful  for  all  tlie 
kindness  you  have  shown  me,  and  so  forget- 
ful of  the  many  happy  days  I  have  spent  in 
your  house." 

''  No,  I  won't  think  that,  Henry,"  she  re- 
turned, with  a  look  of  great  gentleness.  "I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  you  for  that.  So  don^t 
look  as  if  you  thought  I  was  going  to  discard 
you.     Good  bye  ! — Come  again  soon." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  come  and  see  ye  to-mor- 
row morning,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr,  Morris, 
addressing  Henry  Gilmore  as  he  rose  to  bid 
us  good  evening,  evidently  going  to  remain 
longer.  ''  I  know  where  you  hang  out.  They 
told  me  at  the  hotel,  and  I  saw  the  cottaofe  as 
I  came  along  here,"  he  added,  with  a  glance 
meant  to  remind  us  not  to  say  anything  about 
his  having  been  there  in  the  afternoon. 

Henry  looked  very  much  as  if  strongly  in- 
clined to  betray  the  fellow,  as  he  replied  with 
constrained  courtesy,  though  evidently  un- 
willing that  the  Dawsons  should  observe  it : 
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"  I  sliall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

''  Thank  ye.  I  thought  so,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  offered,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  confident 
tone; — ''and  perhaps  I  may  see  you  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Habbershaw,"  lie  added,  address- 
ing me. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  within ;  and,  if  so,  I 
sliall  be  happy  to  meet  you  again,''  1  replied, 
with  as  much  appearance  of  gratification  as  I 
could  command. 

"  If  ye  arn't  ye  must  come  and  see  me  at 
the  hotel,  ye  know,"  he  returned.  ^'  You  and 
Gilmore  must  come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow or  next  day." 

''  Thank  you.  We  shall  see,"  I  rejoined 
evasively,  leaving  that  for  future  consideration. 

"  Oh,  but  I  shall  insist  upon  it.  And  if  ye 
don't  come  I  shall  think  ye  want  to  cut  me," 
he  exclaimed  gaily,  "  so  mind  ye  do.  Good 
night." 

"  Good  night,"  I  replied,  turning  to  wish 
the  young  ladies  good  night  also,  just  as  I 
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saw  Henry  Gilmore  exchange  a  hearty  friendly 
good  bye  with  Margaret,  and  a  very  con- 
strained, embarrassed,  and  hasty  one  with  her 
sister. 

In  another  minute  we  had  left  the  room 
and  were  outside  the  house. 

For  a  short  time  we  walked  on  side  by  side 
in  silence,  my  companion  evidently  too  much 
agitated  or  depressed  to  be  inclined  for  con- 
versation, and  I  too  much  grieved  at  the  pain 
and  disappointment  I  knew  he  was  suffering 
to  wish  to  intrude  upon  his  thoughts  by  any 
remarks  of  mine. 

The  night  was  fine  and  cloudless,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  clear  and  bright  above  us, 
as  we  silently  and  almost  mechanically  took 
the  road  which  led  down  towards  the  back  of 
the  Flag- Staff  Hill,  and  the  little  slip  of 
beach,  beside  which  I  had  so  unexpectedly 
encountered  him  the  evening  before. 

At  length  he  said,  suppressing  a  sigh  as  he 
spoke — 
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'*  I  hope  you  have  been  pleased  with  your 
evening's  amusement,  Mr.  Habbershaw?" 

''  Yes :  both  Mrs.  Dawson  and  her  daugh- 
ters,— especially  the  younger  one, — have 
pleased  me  very  much,''  I  replied. 

There  was  another  short  pause. 

"  You  like  Margaret  better  than — the  other, 
then?"  he  at  length  remarked,  with  some- 
thing like  hesitation  in  his  voice. 

''  Yes  ;  she  pleases  me  much  more  than  her 
sister,"  I  returned  cautiously,  unwilling  to 
appear  as  if  I  either  suspected  his  feelings,  or 
wished  to  praise  one  sister  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

"  Yes,  a  noble-hearted,  as  well  as  a  re- 
markably intelligent  girl,  is  Margaret  Daw- 
son," he  replied,  half  absently. 

''  I've  not  met  any  one  for  a  long  time,  I 
felt  so  interested  in,  and  admired  so  much,'' 
said  I.  ''  What  a  splendid  face  she  has  !  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  finer  combination  of 
physical  beauty  and  calm,  gentle  intelligence, 
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in  mj  life,  than  there  is  in  it.  The  expres- 
sion of  that  face,  with  its  thoughtful  look  of 
concealed  goodness  and  unfathomed  love,  is 
more  like  one  of  those  ideal  works  one  sees 
in  some  of  the  Continental  Churches ;  or  in 
the  picture  galleries  of  Eome  or  Italy,  on 
which  you  gaze  and  think,  and  gaze  still,  as  if 
there  was  something  there  that  drew  your 
heart  towards  it,  in  love,  sympathy,  and  ad- 
miration ; — though  her  face  is  not  more 
beautiful  than  her  voice,  which  I  think  is  one 
of  the  finest  I  ever  listened  to.  That  song 
of  hers  perfectly  thrilled  me." 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  fine.  She's  a  splendid 
singer,  and  her  beauty  is  certainly  very 
great,"  he  replied,  m  a  half  uninterested  tone. 

''  And  she  sang  it,  too,  with  such  intense 
earnestness  of  feeling,  as  if  really  giving 
utterance  to  her  own  overflowing  emotions, 
and  pouring  out  her  very  heart  in  her  song,'' 
I  continued,  anxious  to  see  if  he  had  any  idea 
of  what  I  suspected. 
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"  Yes,  she  always  sings  with  great  feeling, 
which  makes  the  effect  so  much  greater  upon 
others,"  he  returned,  still  half  absently. 

"  Humph  !  I  half  suspected  there  was  some- 
thins:  more — that  she  felt  and  realised  in  her 
own  heart  the  sentiments  of  that  song — • 
more  than  she  wished  any  one  to  suspect;  as  if 
it  was  rather  the  repressed  struggling  of  her 
spirit,  with  a  secret  sorrow  and  hidden  love  of 
her  own,  than  the  mere  fictitious  efforts  of 
artificial  emotion,"  said  I,  looking  him  in  the 
face  to  see  if  there  was  any  comprehension  of 
my  meaning  in  his  countenance.  But  he  ap- 
peared perfectly  unconscious  of  it. 

"  Indeed !  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  her 
ever  having  had  any  occasion  to  realize  in  her 
own  life  or  heart  the  despondent  sentiments 
of  that  song,"  he  replied  ;  ''  unless  it  is  for — 
No !  it  isn^t  possible  it  can  be  for  Morris !" 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  with  something  like  a 
gleam  of  hope  in  his  voice.  "  You  don't 
think  it's  he,  do  you,  she  was  thinking  of?" 
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"  No,  if  I  had  not  been  pretty  sure  who — 
I  mean,  that  it  wasn't  hhn,  who  was  in  her 
thoughts,  before  he  came  into  the  room,  I 
should  have  been  very  soon  convinced  of  it 
when  he  did.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Morris 
stands  very  high  in  her  estimation,  much  less 
in  her  regard,"  I  replied,  decisively. 

''  Well,  I  hardly  know  any  one  else  who 
is  at  all  intimate  with  them,  or  visits  at  their 
house.  I  hope  she  hasn't  any  attachment 
that  she's  afraid  or  ashamed  to  tell  her 
mother  of,"  said  he,  half  uneasily.  "  Now, 
when  you  mention  it,  I  do  think  she  was  a 
little  more  agitated  to-night,  than  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  observed  before,  when  she 
sang  that  song  of  hers," 

"  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  her 
character,  she's  not  one  who  would  ever  do 
anything,  or  form  any  attachment,  she  would 
be  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to 
her  mother,"  said  I.  "I  should  think  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  one  that  she  feels  to 
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be  hopeless,  and  is  not  returned  by  the  object 
of  her  love.  Her  sister  appears  to  me  much 
more  likely  to  have  a  clandestine  attachment 
than  she  is,  I  think.' * 

As  I  said  this  with  some  secret  misgivings 
as  to  how  it  might  be  received,  yet  with  a 
distinct  purpose,  I  closely  but  cautiously 
watched  the  expression  of  his  countenance  for 
a  moment,  to  see  what  effect  it  had  upon 
him.  But  it  evidently  suggested  nothing  to 
his  mind  he  had  not  thought  of  before. 
There  was  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  extra 
uneasiness  in  his  voice  as  he  replied — 

"  Indeed !  you  think  so,  do  you  ?  Well,  I 
half  suspect  that,  myself.  But  yet,"  he  added, 
as  if  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  given 
utterance  to  a  thought  so  disparaging  to  one 
his  own  heart  clung  to  with  such  deep  tender- 
ness, ''  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that 
she  would  do  anything  without  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  her  mother." 

"  You  think  her  mother  would  not  sanction 
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or  approve  of  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Morris, 
then,  if  she  thought  he  had  any  design  upon 
her  daughter's  affections?"   I  remarked. 

"  I  really  can't  tell,"  said  he,  somewhat 
hastily,  adding,  after  a  moment's  pause,  half 
musingly  ; — ''  though  I  don't  think  she  would, 
especially  if  she  has  formed  the  same  opinion 
of  him  that  I  have.  I  wish  that  I  had  never 
mentioned  his  name  to  them,  or  introduced 
him  to  their  house,"  he  said,  with  some  bitter- 
ness as  well  as  regret  in  his  tone. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
for  both  your  happiness  and  theirs  if  you 
hadn't,"  I  replied ;  ''  and  I  am  somewhat  of 
your  opinion,  too,  with  respect  to  Mrs. 
Dawson.  I  don't  think  from  her  look  and 
manner  this  evening,  though  perfectly 
courteous,  and  even  kind  to  him,  that  she 
would  approve  of  any  attachment  between 
him  and  her  daughter,  although  once  or  twice 
I  almost  thought  she  had  some  suspicion  of 
it.     I  hope  they  do  not  carry  on,  or  attempt 
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to  carry  on,  any  correspondence,  either  un- 
known to  her,  or  in  opposition  to  her  wishes," 
I  said,  in  a  doubting  tone. 

"  What !  you  don't  think  Jane  Dawson  has 
either  so  little  regard  for  her  mother  or  respect 
for  herself  as  to  be  capable  of  such  conduct,' ' 
he  returned,  almost  angrily.  '^  And  yet ! — "  he 
added,  with  a  sigh,  "  no,  I  won't  believe  it !" 
he  muttered,  as  if  crushing  back  his  own  sus- 
picions, "I  won't  believe  anything  so  un- 
worthy of  her  as  that." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  for  her  own  sake,  for  her 
own  happiness,  which  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Morris  is  the  man  to  contribute  to,  she  will 
not,"  I  replied.  ''  But,  come,  don't  think  of 
it.  I  see  the  subject  gives  you  pain  ;  so  let 
us  not  talk  of  it,  or  think  of  it." 

"  Ah,  it  isn't  so  easy  doing  that.  I  have 
known  her  so  lonof,  and — and — we  are  such 
old  friends,  that  I  can't  help  thinking  of  her, 
and  fearing  for  her  happiness,  as  well  as — as 
her  mother's,  should  she  really  entertain  any 
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regard  for  that  Morris,  or  encourage  him  in 
his  attentions,"  he  returned  with  a  kind  of 
sad  embarrassment. 

"  It  will  prove  her  to  be  a  verj  foolish  as 
well  as  an  undutiful  girl  if  she  does,"  said  I, 
rather  impatiently,  "  to  be  so  blind  to  the 
merits  of  another,"  I  was  going  to  say,  but 
checked  myself,  ''  as  to  prefer  such  a  fellow 
as  Mr.  Morris  to — to — when,  I  have  no 
doubt,  she  might  have  another  with  much 
greater  merit,  if  she  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating it,"  I  added,  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
"  though  I  confess  I  haven't  anything  like  so 
high  an  opinion  of  her  as  her  sister." 

''Why  you  seem  to  have  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  her  sister,"  he  exclaimed  jokingly. 

"  I  have,  indeed,"  I  returned  quietly  ;  "and 
I  only  wonder  that  some  one  else  hasn't  done 
so,  also,  long  before  this." 

"  Well,  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  no  one 
has,"  said  he,  evidently  quite  ignorant  of  my 
meaning.       ''  She's,  as    you've    seen,    very 
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beautiful,  talented,  and  accomplished,  and  I 
believe  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful,  although 
her  manner  seems  perhaps  rather  stiff  and 
reserved  at  times,  and  might  give  one  who 
didn't  know  her  an  idea  that  she  was  defi- 
cient in  natural  warmth  and  sympathy  of 
heart.  I  would  pledge  my  life  on  her  never 
doing  anything  to  cause  either  her  mother  or 
any  one  else  uneasiness,  even  if  the  sacrifice 
of  her  own  heart  or  life's  hopes  were  involved 
in  it." 

Strange,  thought  I,  that  a  man  should 
love  so  deeply  a  woman  so  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating his  affection,  and  in  whom  he  has 
so  little  faith,  and  in  doing  so,  pass  by  one  so 
immeasurably  superior  in  mental  endowments 
and  noble  virtues,  as  well  as  in  outward 
grace,  all  of  which  he  seemed,  too,  to  have  the 
very  highest  regard  for,  and  appreciation  of, 
and  perfect  confidence  in,  while  the  latter,  too, 
unless  I  was  greatly  mistaken,  had  such  deep, 
tender  regard  for  him  at  the  same  time  !     0, 
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the  infatuated  blindness  of  human  nature  ! 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  male  portion  of  it 
especially  ! 

"  You  seem  to  be  pretty  much  of  my 
opinion,  after  all,  with  respect  to  the  younger 
sister,"  I  remarked  with  a  smile,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"  Humph,  well,  as  far  as  opinion  goes,  no 
one  can  possibly  have  a  higher  one  of  Mar- 
garet Dawson  than  I  have,  or  deeper  respect 
for  her  either,"  he  replied  warmly,  "  but" — ■ 

"  Love  isn't  always  the  result  of  esteem,  is 
it,  eh?"  I  rejoined,  interrupting  him. 

"Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  he,  blushing 
slightly. 

"  It  is  a  pity  it  shouldn't,"  I  replied ;  "and 
I  shouldn't  say  much  for  the  happiness  of  a 
love  that  is  not  founded  upon  it.  I  have  no 
faith  in  any  love  that's  founded  upon  any- 
thing else  than  the  recognition  and  high 
appreciation  of  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the 
person  beloved.'* 
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''^Expeuentia  docet^^  exclaimed  he,  laughing; 

"  \Yell,  it  ought  to  do  with  every  one  pos- 
sessing even  the  smallest  portion  of  intelli- 
gence, whether  the  experience  has  been  felt  in 
our  own  lives,  or  is  merely  the  result  of  a  little 
observation  of  the  lives  of  others,"  I  replied, 
philosophically  adding : 


"  'Till  old  experience  does  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 


"  Well,  I  shall  have  a  joke  with  Margaret 
the  next  time  I  see  her,  about  your  high 
opinion  and  great  admiration  of  her,"  said 
Henry,  who  had  now  assumed  a  much  more 
cheerful  air ;  "  and  tell  her  you  have  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  her,  if  I  might  not  use  a 
more  expressive  word  than  even  that." 

''No,  pray  don't  do  that;  it  might  only 
jar  against  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  her 
own  nature,  and  make  her  feel  uncomfortable 
in  my  presence,  by  leading  her  to  suppose  any 
little  good-humoured  attentions,   of  such  an 
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old  bachelor  as  myself,  meant  more  than  tliey 
either  do,  or  than  she  otherwise  would  think/' 
said  I,  in  a  deprecatory  tone.  "  Besides,  even 
if  I  had  been  a  younger  man,  and  had  been 
inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  I  fear  it 
would  have  been  no  use,"  I  added,  with  a 
smile. 

"Oh  !  you  think  she  wouldn't  have  you?" 
he  exclaimed,  laughing.  "  I'm  not  so  sure 
of  that." 

"  Ah,  but  I  am ;  for,  unless  I'm  much 
deceived,  the  whole  love  of  her  deep,  warm 
nature  is  already  given  to  another,  and  that 
calm,  restrained  air  and  demeanour  of  hers 
is  only  the  cloak  under  which  she  hides,  but 
cannot  quite  conceal,  as  powerful,  pure,  and 
holy  a  passion  as  ever  burned  in  a  woman's 
heart  for  mortal  man,"  said  I,  ^^ith  an  energy 
which  made  my  companion  first  stare,  then 
smile,  and  then  look  thoughtful. 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  I,  sometimes,  especially 
of  late,    have    thought   her   manner  'rather 
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strange  and  unaccountable,  though  it  never 
struck  me  that  anything  of  this  kind  might 
be  the  cause  of  it,"  said  he.  "  But  who 
her  love — if  it  is  so — can  be  for,  I  cannot 
imagine.  You  don't  think  it  is  Mr.  Morris, 
you  say?" 

"  No ;  depend  upon  it,  a  nature  like  hers 
would  never  throw  itself  away  upon  a 
character  like  his,"  I  returned,  decisively. 

"  Well,  I'm  quite  puzzled  to  make  it  out, 
then,"  said  he,  musingly. 

I  was  not,  but  said  nothing,  deeming  it 
best,  perhaps,  for  both  of  them,  to  keep  my 
opinion  upon  this  subject  to  myself  for  the 
present ;  as  well  as  the  knowledge  from  him 
of  the  regard  I  had  had  for  his  mother,  and 
the  double  interest  and  affection  I  felt  for 
him  in  consequence. 

Before  parting  for  the  night  we  agreed  to 
go  round  in  a  boat  next  morning  to  the  Grey 
Tor,  and    see  the  face  of  the  cliff  which  had 
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given  way,  and  the  extent  of  the  fall  of  the 
rocks.  After  which,  we  wished  each  other  a 
hearty  good  night,  and  went  to  our  own 
separate  i^ooras. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CHRISTIANA    POOLE. 


Just  as  I  was  finishing  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, Henry  Gilmore  sent  down  a  message  to 
say  that  whenever  I  was  ready  to  start  for  our 
row  along  the  coast  he  would  be  happy  to 
wait  upon  me ;  to  which  I  sent  back  a  reply, 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  ready,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  him.  In  a  couple  ot  minutes  he 
was  in  my  room.  We  had  just  exchanged  a 
hearty  good  morning,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Morris  was  shown 
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in   by  the   landlady's     daughter,    Christiana 
Poole. 

It  was  almost  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her. 
She  was  a  rather  smart,  fresh-colom^ed,  fair- 
haired,  "blue-eyed,  intelligent-looking  girl 
about  nineteen  or  twenty,  perhaps  a  little  bit 
coquettish,  and  by  no  means  unconscious  of 
her  personal  attractions.  But  what  woman 
ever  was  ?  none  that  I  ever  knew ;  though 
some  may  have  placed  a  higher  estimation 
upon  them  than  others.  Besides,  she  was 
young  as  well  as  pretty,  and  was,  I  dare  say, 
made  much  of  by  her  fond  mother,  as  well  as 
admired  by  the  ^oung  men  of  the  little  town ; 
so,  if  she  did  really  feel  a  little  vain  of  her 
good  looks,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at. 

Many  a  woman  has  done  so  without  half 
her  claims  to  it ;  and,  with  far  greater  reason 
for  knowing  it  was  foolish,  if  not  dangerous  to 
do  so,  have  not  only  been  fond  of  admiration, 
but  have  secretly  calculated  upon  her  beauty, 
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as  otliers  do  on  tlieir  money,  as  something  to 
be  turned  to  account  in  gaining  a  suitor  and 
securing  a  husband,  or  as  a  means  of  rising 
in  the  social  scale  a  step  or  two  higher  than 
she  otherwise,  perhaps,  would  have  aspired 
to. 

At  all  events,  this  was  the  secret  ambition 
of  Christiana  Poole — Teeny,  as  she  was  ge- 
nerally called,  for  shortness.  Nor  was  she 
altogether  unfitted  for  a  higher  position  than 
she  occupied,  had  such  been  within  her  reach. 
Her  education  had  been  very  much  better 
than  that  which  most  girls  in  her  circumstances 
generally  receive.  Her  father,  while  he  lived, 
had  been  as  proud  of  his  bright,  gay -hearted 
girl,  as  her  mother  was,  and  had  made  great 
exertions  to  give  her  an  education  much  be- 
yond that  which  their  position  and  means 
would  have  allowed  them,  had  they  had  more 
children  to  provide  for.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  natural  shrewdness  and  ability,  and 
had  by  these  raised  himself  from  a  common 
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sailor,  first  to  a  mate,  and  then  to  a  skipper,  or 
captain,  of  a  coasting  vessel  carrying  three 
men  and  a  boy  beside  himself;  this  last  posi- 
tion he  had  only  arrived  at  about  a  couple  or 
three  years  before  his  ship  was  lost  in  one  of 
those  sudden  and  terrific  gales  which  so  fre- 
quently break  upon  the  coasts,  and  he  and  all 
on  board  perished  in  it.  A  short  time  before 
this  occurred,  he  had  occasion  to  make  one  or 
two  vo}  ages  across  to  the  French  coast,  and 
in  one  ot  these  he  took  his  wife  and  daughter 
with  him,  and  left  the  latter  at  one  of  those 
cheap,  half  nunnery,  half  seminary  establish- 
ments so  common  in  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  language,  which  she  had 
already  learned  a  little  of,  where,  after  re- 
maining a  few  months,  she  returned  home 
to  Lyncombe  with  her  father,  with  a  tolerable 
smattering  of  the  French  tongue,  an  equal 
amount  of  superficial  French  polish,  a  little 
of  their  characteristic  frivolity,  and  love  of 
show,  excitement,  and  admiration. 
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Whether  such  a  course  was  likely  to  con- 
duce to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  their 
daughter,  or  her  usefulness  in  life,  was  a 
question  the  parents  of  Christiana  Poole  did 
not  seem  to  give  much  consideration  to.  They 
were  fond  of  their  daughter,  liked  to  gratify 
and  indulge  her ;  admired  her  lively  intelli- 
gence, and  were  anxious  to  give  her  the  best 
education,  as  they  deemed,  within  their  reacli, 
never  for  a  moment  imagining  that  they  were 
not  doing  so,  or  that  the  best  education  is  that 
which  is  best  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  and  offices  belonging  to  the  every-day 
life  and  occupations  of  the  person  who  re- 
ceives it,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  those 
duties  and  offices  also,  and  not  that  which  im- 
parts tastes,  and  inspires  ideas  which,  if  not 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  position  the 
person  is  intended  to  occupy,  are  at  least 
likely  to  jar  against,  and  revolt  from  it,  and, 
thereby  become  a  source  of  injury  and  dis- 
comfort, instead  of  a  benefit  and  enjoyment. 
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That  such  really  was  the  case  with  Chris- 
tiana Poole,  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say ;  be- 
cause if  I  did  I  should  be  saying  more  than 
was  true.  The  natural  amiability  of  her  dis- 
position and  her  love  for  her  mother,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevented  this.  Still,  for  all 
that,  she  had  both  tastes  and  ideas  of  her  own, 
occasionally  assumed  coquettish  airs  and 
graces,  and  displayed  vanities,  which,  in  all 
probability,  she  would  not  have  had  or  shewn 
had  she  been  less  pretty,  less  petted  by  her 
parents,  and  received  less  French  polish  in 
her  education. 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  she  was  not 
without  either  admirers  or  suitors  among  the 
young  men  of  the  place,  but  whether  it  was 
her  pride,  as  was  generally  believed,  which, 
while  by  no  means  ungratified  with  their  ad- 
miration, would  not  allow  her  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  any  one  of  them  as  a  lover,  but 
kept  them  all  at  a  tantalizing  distance, 
equally  trying  to  their  patience  and  sincerity, 
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or  mere  girlish  love  of  sliewirig  lier  power 
and  influence  over  the  many,  instead  of  seek- 
ing the  reciprocal  devotion  of  one,  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  say.  At  all  events,  to 
none  had  she  as  yet  shewn  either  any  decided 
preference  or  attachment,  though  several  had, 
at  different  times,  for  a  while,  fondly  flattered 
themselves  they  enjoyed  that  much  envied 
felicity,  but  only  to  find  they  were  mis- 
taken. 

I  observed  a  slight  flush  of  something  like 
half  pleased,  half  frightened  confusion,  in  the 
face  of  this  young  lady  as  she  shewed  Mr. 
Morris  into  the  room,  which  at  once  led  me 
to  suspect  he  had  either  been  paying  her 
some  compliment  in  the  passage,  or,  perhaps, 
been  shewing  his  gallantry  and  admiration 
in  a  way  even  more  unmistakable.  There 
was  a  slight  but  suppressed  sound  outside  the 
door,  too,  just  as  it  was  being  opened,  as  of 
an  attempt  to  put  his  hand  on  hers  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  nob  of  the  lock,  and  of  her  either 
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trying  to  displace  his  or  to  remove  her  own, 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  agitated  whisper, 
that  I  could  not  distinctly  hear,  which,  com- 
bined with  her  flushed  look  on  entering  the 
room,  and  Morris's  own  rather  confused 
manner,  strongly  inclined  me  to  this  latter 
suspicion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ALMOST     A     QUARREL. 


"  I  say,  old  boy  !  yeVe  a  precious  fine-look- 
ing girl  to  wait  on  ye  here,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Morris,  with  a  rather  forced  ease  and  famili- 
arity, with  his  usual  amount  of  animal  spirits, 
though  with  less  boisterousness  in  his  anima- 
tion than  on  the  previous  day,  as  he  returned 
our  good-morning  and  shook  us  roughly  by 
the  hand.  "  She's  one  o'  the  most  stunning 
girls  I've  seen  for  many  a  day." 

"  She  is  rather  a  nice-looking  girl,"  replied 
Henry,  quietly. 
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"  Nice-looking  !  why,  she's  beautiful  ! 
Don't  ye  think  so,  Mr.  Habbershaw  ?" 

"  I've  seen  so  little  of  her,  as  yet,  that  I 
can  hardly  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  her  beauty,"  I  replied.  "  Though 
she  certainly  is  pretty,  I  think." 

"  Why,  I've  almost  fallen  in  love  with  her 
already  !  What  is  she?  Only  the  servant,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  he. 

''  She's  the  landlady's  daughter,"  replied 
Henry. 

"  Ah,  you  sly  one,  Gilmore !  And  that's 
why  you  stay  here,  is  it?  I  thought  there 
was  something  more  than  we  knew  of,  that 
made  you  so  quiet  last  night,  and  so  anxious 
to  get  away  from  the  Dawsons !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Morris,  laughing,  while  Henry  slightly 
changed  colour  with  vexation  and  annoyance 
at  the  insinuation,  but  repressed  them  as  he 
replied  with  constrained  composure. 

"  Indeed  !  I  didn't  know  I  had  been  more 
quiet  than  usual  last  evening,  or  yet  displayed 
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any  great  anxiety  to  get  away.  And,  if  you 
imagine  that  to  liave  been  the  cause  of  my 
leaving  a  little  earlier  than  I  usually  do,  I 
can  only  say  you  are  not  more  mistaken  than 
unjustified  in  foruiing  any  such  opinion  of 
either  my  motives  or  conduct.'^ 

'*  Oh !  why,  I  was  only  joking,  my  dear 
fellow !"  replied  the  other,  with  a  laugh. 
"  So,  don't  look  so  cross  and  serious,  or  I 
shall  begin  to  think  I  am  not  so  much  mis- 
taken after  all;  eh,  Mr.  Habbershaw?'^ 

"  You  may  think  whatever  you  please  upon 
either  that  or  anything  else  respecting  me, 
only  it  may  be  advisable,  perhaps,  for  you 
to  be  a  little  careful  not  to  express  your 
thoughts  too  freely,  Mr.  Morris,"  returned 
Henry,  with  subdued  anger,  and  his  eyes 
flashing  in  spite  of  himself. 

For  a  moment  I  feared  that  a  quarrel  was 
about  to  arise,  and  was  thinking  how  I  might 
best  prevent  it,  or  turn  it  aside,  when  Mr. 
Morris,  who  had,  for  an  instant,  also  displayed 
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strong  indication  for  passion,  replied,  with  a 
forced  laugh  : 

"  Why,  Gilmore  !  how  precious  short-tem- 
pered ye  are  this  morning.  I  told  ye  I  was 
only  joking.  Of  course  I  was.  I  know  ye're 
not  the  fellow  to  make  love  to  any  girl  in  her 
position,  if  she  were  ever  so  pretty.  So  I 
suppose  ye  don't  mind  my  having  a  little  bit 
of  a  flirt  with  her  instead.'' 

''  I  have  just  as  little  right  or  inclination, 
Mr.  Morris,  to  interfere  with  you  in  anything 
you  do,  as  with  the  daughter  of  my  landlady, 
only  I  must  give  you  clearly  to  understand 
that  I  cannot  countenance  or  allow  your 
making  use  of  your  intimacy  with  me  to  carry 
on  any  clandestine  flirtation  with  this  young 
girl,"  said  Henry,  with  a  dignified  look. 

"  Clandestine  devil !"  cried  the  other,  with 
an  impatient,  half  sneering  laugh.  "  Why 
you  don't  think  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to  run  off 
with  a  girl  like  her  and  marry  her,  do  ye  ?" 

"  No.     And  it  is  only  because  I  feel  sure 
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jou  would  not  do  the  latter — though  I  haven't 
the  same  confidence  m  your  not  doing  the 
former—  that  would  give  me  any  uneasiness 
on  the  subject/'  said  Henry,  quietly. 

"  And,  pray,  why  should  you  feel  any  un- 
easiness upon  such  a  subject,  even  if  it  were 
likely  to  take  place  ?"  asked  Morris,  half 
confusedly.  "  Unless  it  is  that  you  have 
some  private  interest  of  your  own  in  the  girl, 
and  are  afraid  of  my  supplanting  you,"  he 
added,  with  a  slightly  sneering  laugh. 

"  Supplanting  me !"  replied  Henry  con- 
temptuously ;  then,  again  slightly  changing 
colour,  and  looking  as  if  the  word  had  a  more 
painful  sound  in  his  ears  than  he  wished  to 
shew. 

''  Yes,  old  boy  !"  said  the  other  in  a  more 
good-humoured  tone.  "  So  don't  be  so  pre- 
cious sly  about  it.  But  never  mind,  old  fel- 
low, I  Won't  interfere  with  your  secret 
liaisons,'^ 

"  I  tell  you,  ^lorris,"  replied  Henry,   with 
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scarce  concealed  vexation  at  the  insinuations 
of  the  other,  but  with  subdued  anger,  "  that 
I  feel  no  interest  whatever  in  the  girl,  beyond 
that  which  you  or  any  one  else  ought  to  feel 
under  similar  circumstances;  which  is,  that 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  her  either  exposed  to 
unhappiness  or  led  into  disgrace,  and  would 
certainly  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it ; 
much  less  allow  any  facilities  for  such  a  mis- 
fortune as  by  affording  you,  or  any  one  who 
comes  to  see  me,  opportunities  for  accom- 
plishing it/^ 

"  Bah!  Gilmore,  what  moralising  stuff  ye 
talk!"  exclaimed  Morris,  with  a  forced  laugh. 
"  If  the  girl  takes  a  fancy  to  me,  and  we 
choose  to  have  a  little  harmless  flirtation  on 
the  sly,  what  of  that  ?  I  dare  say  she's  just 
as  fit  to  take  care  of  herself  as  I  am  to  take 
care  of  myself" 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Henry, 
*'  Flirtations  between  a  man  in  your  position 
and  a  girl  in  hers,   seldom  end  but  with  dis- 
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credit  to  lilm,  and  disgrace,  if  not  ruin,  to  her. 
I  am  no  believer  in  harmless  flirtations ;  and 
as  you  have  just  said  you  would  never  think 
of  marrying  the  girl,  I  think  it  would  be 
equally  cruel  and  dishonourable  in  you  to 
pay  any  attention  to  her  with  any  other 
motive." 

^'  Oh !  then  you  wouldn't  object  to  my 
doing  that,  I  suppose,"  exclaimed  Morris, 
with  a  stare,  in  a  half  sarcastic  tone,  which 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  other, 
who  evidently  understood  his  implied  mean- 
ing. "  Very  considerate  of  you !  especially 
as  it  might  perhaps — well,  never  mind,  I  see 
you're  beginning  to  lose  patience  again,  so  I 
won't  say  any  more." 

"  1  don't  presume  either  to  sanction  or  ap- 
prove your  doing  anything  you  like  in  either 
this  respect  or  any  other,"  replied  Henry. 
"  Though  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  you  do 
anything  either  injurious  to  yourself  or  to  the 
happiness  of  this  girl  or  any  other  •  and  would 
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certainly  regard  with  anything  but  satisfaction 
your  marriage  with  one  so  much  beneath  you 
in  station  and  fortune  as  she  is/' 

"  Thank  ye,  old  boy ;  but  I  hope  ye  won't 
be  put  to  the  test,"  returned  Morris,  with  a 
knowing  smile. 

"  I  hope  not ;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  likely/' 
said  Henry,  in  a  more  friendly  tone,  which 
they  had  both  gradually  assumed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  dialogue,  but  which,  for  some  mo- 
ments, had  certainly  had  a  rather  threatening 
appearance;  and,  although  prepared  to  in- 
terpose in  case  of  a  really  serious  quarrel 
arising  between  them,  I  thought  it  best  not 
to  interfere  or  take  any  part  in  their  conversa- 
tion, and  had  sat  still,  apparently,  a  imsing 
myself  with  looking  at  the  wood-cuts  in  a 
copy  of  Pickwick,  I  had  brought  with  me, 
which  was  lying  upon  the  table. 

"  Now,  then,  since  we  have  come  to  an 
amicable  arrangement,  and  withdrawn  the 
counts  on  both  sides,   what  are  you  and  Mr. 
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Habbersliaw  going  to  do  this  morning?  I 
want  you  and  him  to  come  and  dine  with  me 
at  the  hotel  to-day.  In  fact  I  have  ordered 
dinner  for  three  already,  so  it's  no  use  for  ye 
to  try  to  get  off,  even  if  ye  wished,"  said  Mr. 
Morris,  confidently. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  we  can 
manage  it  to-day,  at  all  events,  or  not,"  said 
Henry,  hesitatingly.  ''  Of  course,  Mr.  Hab- 
bershaw  can  speak  for  himself,  but — " 

"  Stuff,  and  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Morris, 
interrupting  him.  ''  I  tell  ye,  if  ye  don't 
come  I  shall  think  it's  only  because  ye're 
vexed  with  me  about  what  we've  said  just 
now.     You  11  come,  Mr.   Habbershaw,  won't 

ye?" 

"  You're  very  kind,  and  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  but — "  I  began, 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  cried  he,  interrupting  me. 
"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  your  company 
also.  So,  Gilmore,  old  boy,  ye  can't  decline 
now." 
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''  Well,  if  Mr.  Habbershaw  is  disposed  to 
accept  your  invitation,  I  have  no  objection. 
Only  as  we  were  going  out  together  this  morn- 
ing, and  intended  going  some  distance,  we 
might  not  be  able  to  get  back  in  time,"  said 
Henry,  evidently  thinking  it  best  to  make  a 
virtue  of  what  appeared  almost  a  necessity, 
unless  he  had  wished  to  quarrel  altogether 
with  Morris,  which  he  seemed  reluctant  to 
do. 

^'  Oh,  no  fear  of  that.  I  shan't  dine  before 
^ve^  unless  ye'd  like  it  sooner,  so  that'll 
give  ye  lots  of  time,"  said  he  briskly. 

"  Very  well.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Hab- 
bershaw  ?"  asked  Henry,  looking  toward  me. 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Morris  if  you're  going  to  be  present." 

''Thank  ye.  I'll  be  glad  to  see  ye,"  said 
that  gentleman  heartily. 

"  Well,  then  we  shall  be  with  you  at  five," 
said  Henry.  "  We've  plenty  of  time  to  get 
back  before  that  I  think." 
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"  But  ye  haven't  told  me  where  ye're  going 
to.     Is't  a  secret  then?''  asked  Morris. 

"  No,  not  at  all.  We  intend  taking  a  boat 
down  the  Channel  for  a  couple  or  three  miles 
as  far  as  Grey  Tor,  to  have  a  look  at  the 
cliff  that  fell  yesterday,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Oh,  I  should  have  liked  to  go  with  you, 
but  can't,  as  I  promised  to  call  on  the  Daw- 
sons  this  morning,"  returned  Morris,  his 
words  I  could  see,  not  having  the  most  pleas- 
ing or  agreeable  effect  upon  the  feelings  of 
Henry  Gilmore.  "  But,  I  say,"  he  continued, 
addressing  me,  "  according  to  all  accounts 
that  was  a  precious  awkward  fix  ye  were  in 
when  the  cliff  began  to  give  way  !  I  shouldn't 
have  been  in  it  for  something  I  can  tell  ye  !" 

^'  I  dare  say  not,"  I  replied,  with  a  grave 
smile,  ''nor  would  any  one  else,  in  my 
opinion." 

"  A  fortunate  thing  Gilmore  was  so  near 
ye,  or  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  you  I'm 
afraid." 
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"Yes,  it  was  indeed.  Under  a  merciful 
Providence  I  feel  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gil  more  for  my  preservation  from  a  fearful 
death,"  I  replied,  with  grave  seriousness. 

"  Humph,  well ;  if  Providence  has  anything 
to  do  with  those  kind  of  things  I  should  have 
thought  He  might  as  well  have  kept  ye  out 
of  the  danger  altogether,"  remarked  Morris 
indifferently. 

"  No  doubt  He  might,  had  He  thought  fit. 
But  if  He  had  I  should  at  this  moment  have 
not  only  been  without  the  striking  proof  of 
His  power  and  goodness  which  was  given  me 
then,  but  also  of  the  nobleness  and  courage  of 
one,  now  beside  me,  which  was  also  exhibited 
on  that  occasion.  Instead  of  its  causing  me 
to  doubt  God's  merciful  goodness  in  allowing 
me  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  look  at  it  as  a  strong  unmistakable 
instance  of  it,  intended  to  remind  me  of  my 
own  weakness  and  dependence  upon  His 
power,  and  on  my  fellow-men,  than  as  a  proof 
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of  His  indifference  either  to  myself  or  to  wliat 
takes  place  in  the  world,"  I  replied  with  calm 
earnestness,  though  I  saw  it  was  a  subject  he 
gave  but  little  consideration  to  and  cared  very 
little  about. 

"  Well,"  said  he  with  a  sort  of  yawn,  'Tm 
glad  ye  got  off,  at  all  events ;  and  if  I'd  been 
near  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  helped 
ye  too." 

"  Oh,  IVe  no  doubt  of  that,  though  fortu- 
nately I  escaped  without  it,"   I  replied. 

"  So  ye're  going  to  see  the  place  this  morn- 
mg. 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry,  as  we  all  three  rose  to 
our  feet,  "  so  good  bye,  till  we  see  you  in  the 
evening." 

"  Good  bye,"  said  he.  "  Good  bye,  Mr. 
Habbershaw.     Sorry  I  can't  go  with  ye." 

"  Good  bye,"  I  replied,  and  so  he  left  us. 

We  put  on  our  hats  and  went  out  imme- 
diately afterwards,  taking  our  way  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  little  harbour,  where  we  found 

VOL.  ir.  p 
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the  same  boatman  who  had  taken  Henry  yes- 
terday, upon  the  look  out  for  him,  and  m  a 
few  minutes  were  afloat  upon  the  water.  The 
boatman  seemed  greatly  pleased  at  seeing  me, 
and  greeted  me  with  much  respectful  sym- 
pathy and  kindliness,  which  I  returned  with 
equal  fervour  and  sincerity,  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  his  well-merited  reward  for  discussion 
as  we  went  along  in  the  boat. 

He  was  a  well  made,  neatly  and  appro- 
priately dressed,  good-looking,  intelligent 
young  fellow,  of  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  apparently  belonging  to  the  better 
class  of  fishermen  or  boatmen,  though  with- 
out aaything  in  his  appearance  except  these, 
either  to  attract  particular  notice  or  distin- 
guish him  from  others  of  his  humble,  honest 
calling. 
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CHAPTEE  VIL 


WE    ARGUE    THE    POINT. 


On  leaving  tlie  house,  and  for  a  short  while 
after  we  entered  the  boat,  my  companion  was 
thoughtful  and  silent ;  at  length  he  said  in  a 
half-regretful  tone — 

"  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  promised  to  dine 
with  Morris  this  afternoon.  I  don't  feel 
much  in  the  humour  for  his  society.'' 

''  Well,  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
world,  nor  yet  the  most  desirable,  I  think,"  I 
replied. 

''  No,  very  far  from  either.     I  never  had 
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very  mucli  esteem  for  him,  and  now,  I  fear, 
I  have  less  than  ever.  My  feelings  towards 
him  were  always  those  of  compassion,  and  a 
desire,  though  I'm  afraid  a  fruitless  one,  to  do 
him  good,  rather  than  those  of  confidence  or 
regard ;  but  I  feel  as  if  they  were  pretty 
nearly  exhausted  now.  It  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to-day  to  restrain  myself  from  order- 
ing him  to  the  door,  and  should  have  done  so 
in  all  probability,  but  that  other  considera- 
tions than  any  respect  I  have  for  him 
withheld  me  from  doing  it/' 

''  I  was  glad  to  see  you  exercise  the  com- 
mand over  your  feelings  that  you  did,  and  I 
think  it  is  much  better,  at  least  much  plea- 
santer  as  it  is.  It  is  always  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable to  quarrel  with  any  one  ;  especially 
one  you  have  known  for  some  time,  and  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  holding  friendly 
intercourse  with,  however  little  you  may 
either  esteem  or  regard  him,"  said  I. 

"  Besides,"  returned    Henry,     ''  as  he's  so 
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much  about  tlie  Dawsons',  it  might  be  very 
unpleasant  for  them  as  well  as  for  both  him  and 
myself,  if  he  and  I  had  any  quarrel, — unless  I 
were  to  keep  away  from  them  altogether, 
which  I  should  be  very  sorry  and  very  un- 
willing to  do.'' 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  that  this  would  be  by 
far  the  most  undesirable  part  of  it.  If  he 
persisted  in  going,  I  don't  think  you  would 
do  well  to  go  where  you  were  likely  to  meet 
him,  after  once  coming  to  an  open  quarrel, 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  always 
best,  if  possible,  to  avoid,"  I  rejoined.  "  The 
Dawsons  are  very  old  friends  of  yours,  are 
they  not?" 

''  Yes,  very — and  very  dear  ones — all  of 
them,"  he  replied,  with  emphasis,  slightly 
hesitating. 

"  And  I  think,  well  worthy  of  all  the  re- 
gard you  have  for  them." 

"  I  have  known  them  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old,  and  have  been  so  much 
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with  them  that  I  have  almost  regarded  Mrs. 
Dawson  as  my  own  mother,  and  her  daugh- 
ters, until  lately,  as  my  own  sisters,"  he  re- 
plied. "  But  though  my  feelings  for  their 
mother  have  undergone  no  change,  nor  have 
hers  toward  me,  I  believe,  for  she  always 
treats  me  with  the  most  motherly  confidence 
and  kindness — for  some  time  back,  I  have 
seen  a  great  difference  in  them,^'  he  said,  in  a 
rather  disheartened,  mortified  tone,  pausing, 
as  if  unwilling  to  proceed,  and  yet  something 
made  me  think  he  wished  to  impart  his  con- 
fidence to  me. 

"  You  think  your  society  is  not  so  agree- 
able to  them  as  it  used  to  be  then,"  I  replied, 
with  a  quiet,  sympathising  smile. 

"  It  looks  very  like  it  sometimes,  I'm 
afraid,"  he  answered.  "  You  saw,  yourself, 
last  evening,  that  Jane  preferred  Morris's  so- 
ciety to  mine,  and  how  pleased  she  was  when 
he  came  in,"  he  murmured,  slightly  changing 
colour  ;  "and  even  Margaret  puzzles  me  some- 
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times,  and  makes  me  half  suspect  she  does 
not  look  upon  me  as  she  used  to  do." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  I,  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  you  think  so,  too,  do  you?"  he  asked 
rather  uneasily. 

For  the  moment  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  how 
to,  reply,  feeling  it  would  be  equally  injudici- 
ous on  my  part,  and  perhaps  disagreeable  to 
both  him  and  the  young  lady  herself,  either 
to  betray  what  I  considered  her  secret,  or  my 
suspicions  of  the  feelings  she  entertained  to- 
wards him,  in  which  I  might,  after  all,  be 
mistaken. 

''Well,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think," 
said  I,  evasively,  and  with  a  slight  smile, 
"  young  ladies  are  so  difficult  to  comprehend 
sometimes,  and  never  more  so  than  when 
they  are  really  attached  to  some  one." 

"  In  certain  kinds  of  attachment  that  may 
be  the  case,"  said  he ;  ''  but  T  donH  imagine  the 
friendly  regard — deep  and  sincere  as  it  has 
always  been  on  my  part,  and  I  thought  on 
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hers  also — we  have  had  for  each  other,  is  of 
that  nature  to  cause  anything  of  this  sort ; 
though  with  respect  to  her  sister,  I  sometimes 
try  to  make  myself  believe  it  may  be  so,''  he 
added,  slightly  confused,  and  as  if  the 
thought  was  inspiring  to  his  hopes. 

'-'-  Humph,  well,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  I — " 

"  You  doubt  it,"  he  said,  interrupting  me, 
as  I  paused  hesitatingly. 

"  Of  course,  I  cannot  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  sub- 
ject,'' I  returned  •,  "  and  would  be  most 
grieved  and  unwilling  either  to  be  unjust  to 
the  young  lady,  or  to  say  any  thing  that  might 
sound  either  ungrateful  or  painful  in  your 
ears  ;  but — " 

Again  I  hesitated,  seeing  the  disappoint- 
ment, or  rather  the  confirmation  of  the 
doubts  and  disappointment  he  had  already 
conceived  and  felt,  which  my  words  gave 
him. 

"  But  you  don't  think  it   is  the  case  with 
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her?"  lie  said,  taking  up  tlie  word  in  a 
hasty,  agitated  tone.  '^  No,  no !"  he  mur- 
mured, despondently  ;  "  it  is  not.  She — she 
cares  nothing  for  me !  She  prefers  one  to 
me,  who ! — "  The  last  few  words  were  ut- 
tered with  a  look  and  tone  of  mingled  pain, 
bitterness,  and  contempt,  which  are  easier  im- 
agined than  described — ''  She  prefers  one  to 
me,  who! — "  he  repeated,  with  increased  bit- 
terness and  agitation,  pausing  abruptly  as  if 
unable  to  proceed. 

"Come,  come,'^  said  I,  cheeringly,  "you 
mustn't  allow  a  thing  of  this  kind  to  have  such 
effect  upon  your  spirits.  Even  if  she  does 
prefer  another  to  you  now,  she  may  change 
her  mind  before  long.  I  can't  think  any  sen- 
sible, refined  young  lady,  can  have  any  regard 
or  love  for  a  coarse,  unpolished  fellow  like 
Mr.  Morris  ! — whose  character,  too,  is  one  I 
should  hardly  suppose  any  girl  can  see  any 
thing  to  admire  in,  any  more  than  in  his 
manner  and  personal  appearance.'^ 

F  5 
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"Don't  you  think  she  does,  then?"  he 
asked. 

"  Well/'  said  I,  with  hesitation ;  "  she  cer- 
tainly seems  to  do  so  at  present.  But,"  I 
added  with  more  animation,  ''  as  I've  said, 
she  may  change  her  mind  before  long ;  and, 
if  she  doesn't,  it  will  not  only  show  she  is  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  regard  and  affec- 
tion which  you  seem  to  have  for  her,  but  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  it." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  he  returned,  with  a 
sad  fervour  and  humbleness  in  his  voice. 
"  I  have  always  looked  upon  her  as  something 
so  pure,  and  good,  and  beautiful,  that  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  quite  unworthy  of  her  love,  and 
cannot  blame  her  that  she  does  not  return  it." 

''  And  yet,  is  it  not  strange  she  should  pre- 
fer Mr.  Morris  to  you — as  she  appears  to  do 
at  present?"  I  asked,  with  a  slight  sneer, 
which  consideration  for  my  companion  rather 
than  respect  for  the  young  lady  in  question 
induced  me  to  repress   as  much  as  possible. 
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"  We  are  all  of  us,  in  our  younger  days  es- 
pecially, apt  to  clothe  the  objects  of  our  love 
and  devotion  with  qualities  and  virtues,  and 
think  them  endowed  with  excellences,  and 
even  external  attractions,  they  do  not  possess, 
but  which  have  almost  their  sole  origin  in  the 
fervour  of  our  own  emotions,  and  the  warmth 
of  our  own  heated  imaginations ;  which,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  I  fear,  is  your  case  with  respect 
to  this  young  lady.'* 

''  Perhaps  in  your  eyes  it  may  be  like  it  •,  but 
you  haven't  known  her  so  long  or  so  well  as 
I  have,  or  you  wouldn't  say  so,"  he  replied 
with  generous  ardour. 

"  As  a  crabby  old  bachelor,  I  suppose  I  am 
only  using  the  privileges  of  the  fraternity  to 
which  I  belong,  in  being  a  little  captious  in 
such  a  matter,"  I  returned,  smiling  ;  "but  I 
am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.  You  must  par- 
don me  for  being  so  plain ;  and  I  should  be 
both  grieved  and  most  unwilling,  grumpy  old 
fellow  though  I  am,  to  say   any   thing   either 
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hurtful  to  your  own  feelings,  or  unjustly  in- 
jurious to  her  in  your  estimation,  or  indeed, 
of  any  woman  in  any  one's  estimation/' 

"  I  feel  quite  certain  of  that,"  replied 
Henry,  earnestly;  "and  am  only  the  more  sorry 
to  find  that  your  opinion  does  not  agree  with 
mine,  with  respect  to  Jane  Dawson/' 

"  Well,  perhaps  your  opinion  is  more  in- 
fluenced by  your  feelings  than  mine  is,  which 
is  rather  the  result  of  cool  judgment  and  ob- 
servation than  of  either  imagination  or 
sentiment,"  I  rejoined,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a 
third  person  to  see  a  girl  in  the  same  light  a 
fellow  does  when  he's  attached  to  her,"  he 
said  with  a  kind  of  sigh. 

''  Exactly  so,  and  that's  the  very  reason 
why  a  third  person  is  better  qualified  to  ex- 
ercise an  impartial  judgment,  and  form  a 
correct  opinion  upon  the  subject,  than  those 
who  are  themselves  concerned  in  the  matter," 
I  replied,  smiling. 
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''  Well,  I  won't  argue  the  point,  because  it 
would  be  to  little  purpose,  I  fear,  for,  as  you 
say,  my  opinion  is  more  under  the  influence 
of  my  feelings  than  my  judgment,  it  would 
only  be  all  the  more  difficult  to  change  it," 
said  he,  looking  as  if  mentally  rousing  him- 
self and  making  an  effort  to  dispel  the  subject 
from  his  mind,  or,  at  least,  to  conceal  its  ef- 
fects from  my  observation. 

"  Mr.  Morris  seemed  to  be  much  struck 
with  our  landlady's  daughter,  I  thought," 
said  I,  changing  the  subject. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  he  won't  make  his  visits  to 
me  as  an  excuse  and  opportunity  for  an  ac- 
quaintance with  her,"  he  replied. 

"  Surely  he  would  never  be  so  far  for- 
getful of  w^hat  is  due  to  you,  as  a  gentle- 
man, if  he  has  even  no  regard  for  his  own 
character,  as  to  do  that,"  I  rejoined,  with 
emphasis. 

''  I  confess  I  haven't  much  faith  in  either 
these  or  any  other  considerations  being  very 
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great  checks  upon  his  actions,  when  his  incli- 
nations are  concerned,"  he  returned. 

"  Well,  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the 
poor  girl  were  to  be  exposed  to  evil  from  him ; 
and,  doubly  to  be  regretted  if  we,  however, 
unintentionally,  were  in  any  way  the  cause  of 
it.  From  his  manner,  I  have  my  doubts  upon 
the  subject  myself,  and  it  is  only  right,  I 
think,  that  we  should  not  only  take  care  that 
he  does  not  use  his  visits  to  us — to  yourself 
rather  than  to  me — for  such  a  purpose,  but  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  any  such  mis- 
fortune to  the  girl,  who,  from  the  glimpse  I 
have  had  of  her,  seems  one  of  those  half 
giddy,  half  innocent,  coquettish  things,  whose 
youthful  vanity  of  her  fair  looks  might  easily 
be  inflamed  by  the  flattering  notice  of  one 
above  her  in  station  and  wealth,  and  deceived 
by  a  fond  belief  in  his  specious  protesta- 
tions,   into    folly   and     unhappiness,    if    not 


worse/' 


ctr 


I'm  afraid  so.     I  have  scarcely  spoken  a 
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dozen  words  to  her  all  the  time  I  have  lodged 
in  the  house;  but,  although  she  is  a  very- 
good  affectionate  girl  to  her  mother,  I  believe, 
who  seems  very  fond  and  proud  of  her,  and 
is  also  an  intelligent  clever  girl,  and  has  been 
much  better  educated  than  most  girls  in  her 
circumstances,  I  fear  these  qualities  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  guard  her  against  be- 
coming the  victim  of  an  artful  or  unprincipled 
deceiver.  And  sooner  than  Morris — if  he 
really  should  be  base  enough  to  seek  this, 
and  I  confess  I  have  but  little  faith  in  either 
his  honour  or  his  morality  withholding  him 
should  his  passions  incline  him  to  it ; — but 
sooner  than  he  should  have  any  facilities  for 
carrying  out  any  such  design  by  calling  to 
see  me,  I  shall  at  once,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  forbid  his  coming,  and 
break  off  all  friendly  intercourse  with  him  ; 
which  latter  would  be  a  matter  of  but  small 
consequence  to  both  him  and  myself,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken — at  any  rate,  to  me — except 
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for  tlie  unpleasantness  it  might  cause  in  my 
intercourse  with  the  Dawsons." 

"  You  don't  think,  then,  that  his  attentions 
to  Miss  Dawson  will  prevent  his  bestowing  a 
little  notice  on  Miss  Poole?"  said  I,  with  a 
grave  smile. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  is  the  sort  of  fellow 
who  would  think  so  much  of  any  girl  as  to 
let  it  be  a  check  upon  his  passions  or  habits 
in  anything  he  wished  to  indulge  in." 

"  Well,  we  must  take  care  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  any  scheme  he  may  lay  for  this  girl, 
at  all  events,  if  we  can  prevent  it,  while  we 
are  in  the  house.  In  fact,  even  if  his  inten- 
tions were  honourable,  I  shouldn't  like  to 
incur  the  responsibility  of  giving  him  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  her,  as  a  young  man  of  his 
character,  feelings,  and  principles,  is  not  very 
likely  to  make  any  v/oman  happy." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Henry,  shaking  his  head, 
"  and  that  makes  me  the  more  sorry  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  him  into  contact 
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witli  one  wlio  can  never  expect  anytliing  but 
Tinhappiness  with  liim  should  he  marry  her." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  she's  a  sensible  girl,  and 
really  capable  of  appreciating  the  devotion 
of  a  good,  noble  heart,  she  won't  be  long  con- 
tent with  that  of  such  a  fellow  as  Mr.  Morris," 
I  replied,  cheeringly.  ''So  you  must  hope  and 
look  for  the  best.  My  impression  is  that 
even  this  girl,  Poole,  is  too  good  for  him,  both 
in  tastes,  habits,  and  intelligence,  much  more 
so  a  young  lady  in  the  position  of  Miss 
Dawson." 

For  some  time  the  boatman  had,  scarcely 
noticed  by  us,  been  listening  with  great 
interest  and  attention  to  our  conversation, 
pulling  slowly  and  irregularly  at  the  oars,  as 
if  his  mind  was  more  occupied  with  what  he 
heard  than  with  what  he  was  doing,  and,  at 
this  moment,  was  rowing  us  straight  upon  a 
large  half-covered  boulder,  when  Henry 
Gil  more  fortunately  observed  it,  and,  spring- 
ing up,  snatched  an  oar  from  his  hand  and 
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pushed  the  boat  suddenly  away  from  the  rock, 
over  the  sharp  edge  of  which  the  waves  were 
breaking  with  a  weight  which  would  have 
made  our  striking  against  it  a  matter  of  no 
small  danger. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE    BOATMAN. 


"  Hollo  !  Kennaway/'  exclaimed  Henry,  as 
he  made  the  little  boat  spin  round,  and  back 
from  the  boulder,  "  although  an  upset  in  this 
clear  salt-water,  in  so  fine  a  day  as  this, 
might  neither  do  us  any  harm,  nor  be  very 
dangerous,  I  doubt  if  your  boat  would  be 
worth  much  after  a  pitch  upon  the  sharp  point 
of  that  rock,  with  the  waves  breaking  over 
it,  there.  You  didn't  see  it,  I  suppose.*' 
''  I    beg  yer  pardon,  sir,"  said  the   boat- 
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man,  slightly  confused,  as  well  as  startled, 
'^  but  I— I"— 

"  Didn't  know  you  were  so  near  the  rocks," 
said  Henry,  good-naturedly  smiling  at  the 
young  man's  embarrassed  look. 

"  No,  sir,  I — I  didn't,"  he  replid,  still  con- 
fusedly ;  "  but  it  wasn't  that  either  I  care 
about, — it's  what  ye  was  a  say  in'  that — 
that—" 

"Why,  I  shouldn't  have  suspected  you 
were  either  listening  to  our  conversation  or 
that  it  was  of  any  particular  interest  to  you," 
returned  Henry,  with  a  slight  blush,  and  in  a 
rather  rebuking  tone.  The  expression,  how- 
ever, of  pain,  as  well  as  confusion,  that  I 
saw  in  the  young  fellow's  honest-looking  face 
interested  me  more  than  either  his  listening  to 
our  conversation,  or  the  accident  we  had  so 
narrowly  escaped,  disturbed  me,  and  made  me 
in  an  instant  suspect  something  of  its 
cause. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  respect- 
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fully,  "  but  I  wasn't  a  listeniii'  or  tliinkin'  o' 
what  ye  war  a  sayin'  till  I  heard  ye  mention 
her  name,  sir,  and,  then — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  some  painful 
emotion  had  suddenly  risen  into  his  throat, 
and  he  was  trying  to  force  it  down  again,  but 
couldn't. 

"Mention  her!"  said  Henry,  in  surprise, 
but  looking  sympathisingly  at  him.  ''  Wiiose 
name  do  you  mean  ?  What  interest  can  you 
feel  in  either  of  the  young  ladies  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  puzzled 
smile. 

"It  isn't  the  ladies  I  mean,  sir,"  he  replied, 
with  an  embarrassed,  uneasy  look,  "  it's — '* 

"  Miss  Poole,"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  seeing 
him  again  pause,  as  if  not  knowing  how  to 
proceed. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  blushing. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  glancing  at  me, 
and  then  at  the  boatman,  "you're  an  admirer 
of  hers,  are  you  ?" 
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''I've  known  her,  sir,  ever  sin'  I  was  half- 
a-dozen  year  old,  and  have  played  with  her 
on  the  back  o'  the  Flagstaff  Hill,  back  there, 
an'  pulled  the  wild  daisies,  and  stuck  them 
in  her  hair,  when  she  could  hardly  walk," 
returned  Kennaway,  with  slow,  repressed 
emotion. 

"  And  you  think  that's  a  very  good  reason 
for  being  in  love  with  her,  now  ?"  said  I,  with 
a  quiet  smile  of  secret  sympathy. 

"  It's  hard,  sir,  to  see  such  a  pretty  face  an' 
not  to  admire  it,"  he  stammered,  half  apolo- 
getically. 

"  And  still  harder  to  admire,  and  not  to 
love,  the  owner  of  the  pretty  face,  I  suppose,'' 
I  rejoined. 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  what  rich  folks  call 
love,  sir ;  but  if  it  means  that  a  man  looks 
on  a  girl  as  he  would  on  an  angel  tli.it  he 
thinks  too  good  an'  too  pure  to  be  touched 
with  such  a  rough,  hard  hand  as  mine ;  that 
he  would  do  anything,  face  anything  to  make 
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himself  wortliy  o'  her,  an'  to  win  her,  then,  I 
suppose,  mine  is,''  said  he,  with  fervid,  manly 
embarrassment. 

"  And  does  she  know  of  yom^  regard,  or 
return  your  affection  ?''  I  inquired,  touched 
by  the  earnest  feeling  of  the  young  man. 

"  She !"  said  he,  as  if  surprised  at  the 
question.  "  No,  sir.  What  would  be  the 
use  o'  me  tellin'  her  anything  about  it,  when 
I  know  there's  so  many  far  better  than  me 
after  her  ?  an'  she's  such  a  fine  lady  now, 
an'  educate  like  one,  too,  an'  I  such  a  rough 
fellow  compared  with  her?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  I.  "Why  should  you 
think  yourself  so  unworthy  of  a  girl  who, 
whatever  charms  she  may  have  in  your 
eyes,  or  however  accomplished  she  may 
appear  to  you,  has  no  real  claim  whatever, 
I  should  say,  to  a  superiority  over  you,  either 
in  person  or  station.  She  isn't  richer  than 
you,  is  she  ?" 

"I  don't   know   as   she   is,   sir.     I   never 
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heard  anything  about  that,  an'  don't  think 
she  is.  Her  father  was  a  skipper  o'  a 
small  vessel  belongin'  to  the  place  ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  he  left  any  money  or  pro- 
perty, except  the  house  she  an'  her  mother 
lives  in,  which  isn't  much.  But  she's  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  other  girls  about  the  place 
that  one  can't  look  on  her,  or  think  o'  her,  in 
the  same  light  as  one's  self;  an'  so  proud,  too, 
that  makes  one  feel  she  would  never  look  at 
any  body  hereabouts,"  said  he. 

''Well,  the  latter  quality  is  no  recom- 
mendation to  her,  and  more  likely  to  prove  in- 
jurious than  beneficial,"  I  replied,  quietly  ; 
''  but  you  may,  perhaps,  be  mistaken  in  it. 
And  as  lor  anything  else,  I  don't  see  that  you 
need  feel  any  great  inferiority  between  your- 
self and  her.  I  suppose  you  are  about  as  well 
off  in  worldly  circumstances  as  she  is  1' 

"  Oh,  as  far  as  that  goes,  sir,  I've  quite  as 
much  as  she  has,  an'  more  too.  My  father's 
been  dead  for  five  or  six  year.     He  was  a 
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pilot,  an*  used  to  take  the  ships  up  an'  down 
Channel,  an*  left  mother  a  house  close  to 
the  quay,  there,  an'  enough  to  live  comfort- 
able upon ;  an'  for  me  too,  for  that  matter." 

''  Then  you  live  at  home  with  your  mother?" 
I  remarked. 

''  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  I've  done  so  sin  the 
beginning  o'  last  winter,  when  my  mother 
was  took  ill,  an'  I  left  a  ship  I  was  mate 
o',  an'  came  to  be  with  her,  as  she  didn't 
like  my  bein'  away  from  her ;  an'  I  couldn't 
endure  the  thought  o'  her  bein'  ill,  an'  me 
not  with  her,  to  take  care  o'  her,  an'  see  that 
she  was  properly  attended  to." 

"  A  very  proper  and  dutiful  feeling,"  said 
I,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment,  not  unappre- 
ciative  of  the  simple  affection  of  the  honest 
fellow,  and  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  to  be 
with  his  mother.  "  Then  you  do  not  depend 
altogether  upon  what  you  make  by  your  boat 
for  your  living?" 

"  No,  sir.     My  mother  has  plenty  to  keep 
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US  both,"  he  replied,  "  only  I  couldn't  be 
idle,  an'  had  this  boat,  which  belonged  to  my 
father,  done  up  fresh,  an'  thought  I  should 
see  if  I  couldn't  make  something  by  hirin'  it 
out  to  the  gentle-folks  that  come  here  in  the 
sammer ;  an'  in  rowing  them  to  places  along 
the  coast  to  see  the  clifiPs,  an'  tors,  an' 
boulders  hereabouts." 

"  Is  your  mother's  health  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  you  at  home,  then?"  inquired  I, 
with  a  quiet  smile.  ''  Or  hasn't  this  young 
girl  some  share  in  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  it  warn't  for  my  mother,  that 
would  rather  make  me  go  away ;  for  to  see 
her  admired  so  by  every  body,  and  sought  by 
so  many  far  better  than  me,  an'  to  know  she 
will  never  think  o'  havin*  me,  is  a  dreadful 
hard  thing  to  bear  !  But  it  would  make  my 
poor  mother  fret  so  to  be  left  in  her  old  age, 
an'  so  failin',  too — and  I  couldn't  bide  the 
thought  o'  leavin'  her  alone,  perhaps,  to  die, 
an'    me   far  away,   too — that  I  couldn't   do 
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it.  I'd  bear  any  tiling  first,"  he  replied, 
fervidly. 

Henry  Gilmore  and  I  exchanged  a  quiet 
glance  of  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  our 
gallant,  true-hearted  boatman,  as  I  expressed 
my  approbation  of  his  sentiments. 

"  You're  a  noble  young  fellow,"  said  I, 
"  and  I  should  say  that  the  best  girl  in  the 
place  might  be  proud  and  happy  to  have  the 
good  fortune  to  win  your  regard  ;  and  as  for 
this  girl,  with  all  her  good  looks,  I  doubt 
much  if  the  advantage,  in  every  respect,  is 
not  on  your  side  rather  than  hers ;  so  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  need  feel  any  great  anxiety 
upon  that  score,  or  upon  any  other,  if  you 
keep  up  your  spirits  and  let  her  see  that, 
although  you  admire  and  love  her,  you  are 
still  able  to  do  without  her,  should  she  refuse 
you.  A  woman  never  respects  a  man  so 
much  as  when  she  sees  he  respects  himself, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  showing  that  he  does  so." 

"  Ah,  sir,  it's  very  well  for  you  gentle-folk, 
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who  are  so  full  o'  book  learnin ,  and  ha^  been 
educate  to  do  that  sort  o'  thing,  bat  the  likes 
o'  us,  who  ha'  had  so  little  learning  can^t  do 
that.  At  any  rate,  I  can't.  I've  looked  on 
Christiana  Poole  for  years  an'  years,  as  some- 
thing so  much  better  nor  myself,  that  I  can't 
change  my  mind  if  I  wished  ;  and  I  feel  as  if 
it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  think  o'  her 
as  a  sweetheart,  unless  I  could  offer  her 
something  more  than  I  have  now,  as  Avell  as 
myself." 

"  I  should  think  that  the  most  noble  thing 
you  could  offer  her,  or  any  woman,  would  be 
the  love  of  your  own  noble,  honest  heart,"  I 
rejoined,  with  warmth. 

''  Ah,  but  perhaps  she  mightn't  think  so, 
sir,"  said  he,  half  despondingly. 

''  Then  she's  neither  worthy  of  that  nor  of 
anything  else  you  could  ofier  her." 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  that  I  don't  like  to  leave 
mother — nor  won't  either,  for  the  sake  o'  my 
own  happiness ! — but  if  I  hadn't  had  to  leave 
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my  ship  an'  come  home  to  be  with  mother — 
an'  don't  think,  sir,  I  regret  it  either, — no,  I 
love  my  mother  too  well  for  that ! — I  should 
soon  ha'  been  able  to  get  a  ship  myself,  an' 
then,  as  a  skipper,  I  should  ha'  thought  my- 
self more  worthy  of  her ;  at  any  rate,  I  should 
ha'  been  out  of  the  way  o'  seeing  her  so  much, 
and  mightn't  ha'  felt  so  much  her  preferrin' 
anybody  else." 

"  If  she  wouldn't  have  you  now,  and  as 
you  are,  she  doesn't  deserve  to  have  you  in 
any  other  position,"  said  I.  "  But  as  you've 
never  put  the  question  to  her,  or  shown  her 
that  you  care  for  her,  how  do  you  know  she 
would  refuse  you  ?" 

"Oh,  I  feel  sure  o'  it,  sir ;  and  I  feel  as  if 
she  were  so  much  better  than  the  like  o'  me, 
that  I  couldn't  ask  her  to  have  me  as  I  am 
now,"  he  returned,  with  humble  earnestness, 
''  when  I  know  there  are  so  many  other 
young  men,  so  much  better  off  than  me,  after 
her.     An'  then,  I  heard  yetalkin'  just  now  o' 
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a  gentleman  who  wants   to  run  off  with  her,'' 
he  added,  with  embarrassment. 

*'  Ah,  you  wouldn't  like  that,  would  you?" 
said  I,  smiling. 

"  Like  it !  no,  sir.  Only  if  it  was  all  fair, 
an'  he  acted  honourable  by  her,  and  she 
wished  it,  I'd  ha'  no  business  to  interfere; 
but  if  he  didn't  act  honourable,  an'  deceived 
her,"  said  he,  with  gleaming  eyes  and  a  re- 
vengeful look,  "  then  I'd  follow  him  to  the 
end  of  the  world  to  be  revenged  on  him  for 
it."        . 

"  Well,  I  hope  that  won't  be  necessary,  at 
all  events,  if  we  can  prevent  it,"  said  I,  pacifi- 
cally. "But  if  you  had  a  large  sum  of 
money  given  you— say  ^ve  hundred  pounds — 
would  that  give  you  more  confidence  in  your 
suit,  or  help  you  to  win  the  heart  of  this  proud 
beauty  of  yours,  do  you  think  ?"  said  I. 

"  If  I  had  ^Ye  hundred  pounds  o'  my  own 
earning,  it  would,"  he  replied,  quietly. 

"  Of  course,   I    mean  so.      In  what  way 
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would  jou  use  it,  then,  toward  the  attam- 
ment  of  your  wishes  ?"  I  inquired,  with  a  half 
careless  air. 

"  I'd  buy  a  ship  o'  my  own,  an'  sail  her 
back  and  forward  between  here  an'  Bristol,  or 
Wales,  or  Plymouth,  or  some  other  o'  the 
ports  on  the  coast,  which  would  enable  me 
to  be  often  at  home  to  see  mother,  an'  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  were  a  better  man  than  I  am 
as  I'm  now,"  he  replied,  with  a  manly  look 
of  independence. 

"  Have  you  any  id«a  where  a  good  little 
sea-worthy  vessel  could  be  bought  now,  for 
such  a  sum  if  you  had  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  there's  one  in  the  harbour  now ; 
I've  been  over  her  two  or  three  times — that  I 
should  buy  if  I  had  the  money — of  my  own," 
he  replied  with  a  slight  emphasis,  as  I  fancied, 
on  the  last  three  words. 

"  Exactly.  You  think  she's  a  good  vessel, 
do  you,  and  I  suppose  might  be  bought  worth 
the  money?"  said,  I  with  apparent  indifference. 
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"  Yes,  she's  a  capital  little  brig,  as  I  could 
wish  to  sail  in  ;  and  they  only  ask  about  four 
hundred  pounds  for  her ;  an'  fifty  pounds 
more  would  make  her  fit  for  sea.  But  ye 
don't  want  to  buy  her,  do  ye,  sir?"  he  in- 
quired. 

'^  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  should  like  to  see 
her,  at  all  events.  Will  you  go  with  my 
friend  here  and  me,  to-morrow  morning,  to 
look  over  her?  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  of  her  merits,  as  you  seem  an  ex- 
perienced sailor,  and  afe,  I  dare  say,  a  better 
judge  than  we  are  of  these  matters." 

"  Well,  IVe  see'd  a  good  many  ships,  sir, 
an'  sailed  in  several,  an'  I  don't  think  as  how 
I  ever  see'd  a  nicer  little  craft  than  the  one  I 
speak  on  ;  but  I  shouldn't  like  yer  buyin'  her 
on  my  opinion  or  recommendation,  either, 
sir,  in  case  she  didn't  turn  out  well,  for  the  best 
judges  are  sometimes  mistakin'." 

''  In  ships  as  well  as  in  young  ladies,  eh  ?" 
said  I,  laughing.     '^  Well,  we  shall  see,  at  all 
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events,  if  you  will  go  with  us  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  I'm  at  your  service,  sir,  an'  will  be  proud 
to  be  consulted  by  you  in  such  a  matter,"  he 
replied. 

"Very  well,  we  shall  depend  upon  you," 
said  I,  glad  to  see  an  opportunity  of  not  only 
rewarding  him  for  his  services  to  me,  but  of 
forwarding  his  views,  and  assisting  him  in  the 
attainment  of  his  happiness  in  other  respects 
also. 


G  5 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


ISAAC    BRAILEY. 


"  You  don't  think  of  purchasing  the  brig  he 
talks  of,  do  you?''  said  Henry,  in  an  under 
tone,  as  I  turned  from  the  boatman  to  re- 
sume my  conversation  with  him. 

"  Yes,  I  do  though ;  but  I  shall  tell  you 
what  I  mean  to  do  with  her,  bye-and-by.  See, 
here  we  are,  opposite  the  Grey  Tor,  where, 
but  for  you,  I  should  now  have  been  lying 
buried  beneath  that  great  mound  of  fallen 
rocks  and  earth,  round  which  the  sea  still 
seems  to  be  lashing  so  angrily,  as  if  enraged 
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at  its  daring  presumption  in  encroaching  so 
largely  upon  her  watery  domains.  What  an 
awful  scene  it  must  have  presented,  had  any- 
one been  here  to  see  it,  as  that  enormous  mass 
gave  way,  and  came  crushing  and  rolling 
down  from  the  side  of  the  tor,  like  a  broken 
avalanche,  amid  a  cracking  and  roaring 
sound, — louder  than  thunder, — and  a  smoke 
and  a  dust  as  of  a  battle-field  !  It  fills  me  with 
awe  and  astonishment  as  I  look  upon  it  and 
think  of  my  own  danger  and  wonderful 
escape  !'' 

"  Ay,  it's  an  awful  scene  to  contemplate, 
especially  when  one  thinks  of  your  narrow 
escape,"  replied  Henry,  as  we  drew  nearer 
the  clifi's,  and  rowed  slowly  along  in  front  of 
the  bare,  jagged  face  of  the  precipice.  After 
which  I  proposed  to  him  that  he  and  I  should 
ascend  the  cliffs  and  return  back  by  land, 
leaving  Kennaway  to  take  the  boat  back  to  the 
town  by  himself,  which  he  at  once  agreed 
to. 
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We  soon  found  a  place  to  land  at,  which 
was  the  same  Henry  had  made  use  of  the  day 
before,  and  from  which  a  steep,  circuitous 
track,  led  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  the  top  of 
the  tor. 

"  This  is  where  you  came  up  yesterday,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  I,  as  we  began  climbing  up 
the  rocky  path,  which  rose  for  hundreds  of 
feet  above  us. 

"  Yes,*'  said  he,  "  only  I  didn't  take  time  to 
follow  the  winding,  like  a  grey-hound  cours- 
ing a  hare,  but  cut  off  the  corners  whenever 
I  could.  You  see  that  ledgy  kind  of  little 
gorge  between  those  two  sharp  prominences 
of  the  cliff,  as  if,  in  wet  weather,  it  were  the 
bed  of  a  little  stream  down  the  rocks,''  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  narrow,  almost  perpen- 
dicular crevice  up  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
which  I  should  have  deemed  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  have 
clambered  up ;  "  well,  that's  the  road  I 
took." 
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"  That !"  I  exclaimed,  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  his  having  gone  up  there,  and 
almost  imagining  I  could  see  him  clinging  to 
the  edges  of  the  rocks  as  he  worked  his  way 
up  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  where  we 
were,  ''  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  went  up 
there  ?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  did  though,"  he  replied,  with  a 
smile. 

''  Good  God !  what  a  mercy  you  weren't 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  !  What  in- 
duced you  to  take  that  dangerous  road,  when 
you  might  have  kept  this  track  which  is  com- 
paratively safe  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  say.  I  had  once  or 
twice  looked  at  it  before,  and  wondered 
whether  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  climb 
up  it,  and  knew  it  was  a  much  shorter  road 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff  than  this  winding  one 
we  are  now  on  ; — but  my  taking  it  was  rather 
the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse  than  of  any  de- 
liberate choice  on  my  part ;  though,  perhaps, 
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my  previous  speculations  as  to  the  possibility 
of  getting  up  there,  may  have,  unconsciously 
to  myself,  led  to  my  having  made  the  at- 
tempt." 

"  Well,  it  was  an  awful  venture,  and  a  per- 
fect miracle  that  you  ever  succeeded  and  were 
not  dashed  to  atoms  down  those  jagged  rocks,'* 
said  I  with  a  shudder,  as  I  thought  not  only 
of  his  danger  but  of  what  must  have  been  my 
fate  also  had  he  failed  in  his  attempt  in  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  cliff ;  "  and  how  any  man 
in  his  senses  should  have  run  such  a  risk  is 
beyond  my  comprehension/' 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  had  taken  time  to  think  of 
the  risk,  I  should  not  have  encountered  it. 
But  my  mind  was  so  filled  and  carried  away 
by  the  thought  of  the  appalling  danger  I 
knew  you  to  be  in,  that  I  never  once  thought 
of  either  myself,  or  the  course  I  was  taking, 
till  I  had  got  more  than  half  way  up  the  cliffs ; 
and  I  even  wonder  myself  as  I  stand  here 
and  look  at  it,  how  I  ever  got  up,  and  in  the 
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time  I  did,  too,  which  was  scarcely  more  than 
five  or  six  minutes.  It  might  be  merely  the 
excitement  of  my  mind,  or  imagination,  but  I 
felt  as  if  some  extraordinary  influence  pos- 
sessed me,  and  half  carried  me  up,  otherwise 
I  feel  now  as  if  it  woukl  have  been  impos- 
sible. And,  I  dare  say,  a  good  many  other 
desperate  acts  that  we  hear  and  read  of  men 
doing  in  cases  of  danger,  are  merely  the  result 
of  a  similar  sudden  influence,  in  which  those 
who  perform  them  are  entirely  under  the 
power  of  an  impulse  they  have  no  control 
over,  rather  than  acting  upon  the  deliberate 
reasoning  of  their  own  judgment." 

'•Well,  perhaps  so,"  said  I,  thoughtfully. 
''  But  I  feel  as  if,  in  your  case  at  all  events, 
that  that  influence  had  been  the  inspiration 
and  sustaining  power  of  a  merciful  Providence 
that  you  might  be  enabled  to  reach  me  before 
the  cliff  gave  way,  and  save  me  from  destruc- 
tion." 

"  Well,  if  I  hadn't  taken  that  road  I  don't 
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think  I  could  have  got  up  by  this  winding 
track,  which  you  see  goes  a  long  way  round 
before  it  reaches  the  top,  before  the  fall  took 
place,"  said  he. 

Nor  could  he,  for  not  only  did  the  narrow, 
steep  path  we  were  on  wind  and  become  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous  at  times,  and  occupy  a 
considerable  time  in  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
cliffs,  but  it  led  to  a  part  of  the  tor  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  point 
where  the  slip  took  place.  Had  he  taken  that 
course  I  must  therefore  have  been  de- 
stroyed before  he  reached  me  with  the  rope, 
by  which  means  I  was  enabled  to  support 
myself  upon  the  little  ledge  till  further  as- 
sistance arrived.  The  boatman,  after  se- 
curing his  boat,  had  followed  it,  and  did  not 
arrive  as  we  had  seen  till  after  the  cliiff  had 
fallen  though  he  had  lost  no  time  either  in 
endeavouring  to  do  so. 

Several  people  were  still  upon  the  tor 
looking  at  the  scene  of  the  late  catasrophe, 
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and  seemed  to  recognise  us.  We  there- 
fore descended  the  other  side  of  the  heisfht,  to 
be  out  of  their  way,  toward  a  small  farm-place 
in  the  valley,  which  the  country  man  who  had 
come  to  my  assistance  the  day  before  had 
pointed  out  to  us  as  that  to  which  he  belonged, 
as  it  was  my  intention  to  seek  him  out,  and 
see  in  what  way  the  reward  I  had  deter- 
mined to  giye  him  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  him,  and  most  likely  to  be  of  permanent 
benefit  at  the  same  time. 

A  sort  of  foot-path  led  from  the  side  of  the 
tor  across  the  two  or  three  small  sloping 
fields  which  lay  between  us  and  the  farm- 
place,  which  we  accordingly  took ;  but  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  we  saw  a  man 
ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses  a  short 
distance  ofiP,  whom  we  at  once  recognised  as 
him  we  vyere  in  search  of. 

"  Oh,  here  he  is,"  said  Henry. 

''  Yes.  We  had  better  go  along  and  speak 
to  him  while  he's  at  work,  perhaps.     We  can 
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walk  beside  hitn,  whicli  won't  interfere  with 
his  ploughing,''  I  replied,  as  we  turned  our 
steps  in  the  direction  where  he  was. 

His  face  being  partially  away  from  us,  he 
did  not  perceive  us  till  we  had  approached 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  when  a  turn  in. 
his  course  brought  him  face  to  face  with  us. 

"  Good  mornin'j  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
stopping  his  horses,  and  respectfully  touching 
his  hat  as  he  spoke.  "  I  hope  ye  ben  t  any* 
thing  the  worse  o'  yer  yesterday's  danger, 
sir,"  said  he,  addressing  me  in  a  tone  of 
kindly,  but  respectful  interest. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  none  whatever,"  I  re- 
plied, cheerfully.  "  But,  pray,  don't  allow 
us  to  interfere  with  your  work.  I  want  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  you,  but  we  can  do 
that  while  you  are  going  on  with  your  plough- 
ing at  the  same  time." 

''  But  I'm  a  fear'd  it  '11  tire  ye  gentlemen 
to  walk  on  that  rough  ground.  Ye  ben't  used 
to  't  like  me,"  he  returned,  modestly. 
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"  Oh,  no ;  we^-e  not  so  easily  tired  as 
that/'  I  rejoined,  smiling. 

''  Well,  ye  ben't  like  most  o'  gentlefolks 
hereabouts,''  said  the  man ;  "  for  most  o' 
them  be  dreadful  fear'd  o'  walkin'  in  a 
ploughed  field,  an'  easy  tired,  I  think." 

"  Ah,  but  my  young  friend  here  and  myself 
are  neither  so  easily  frightened  nor  tired  as 
that,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

"  Very  well,  sir,  if  ye  wish  it,"  said  he, 
setting  his  horses  agoing.  "  An'  I  shouldn't 
think  that  ye  war  aither  very  easy  frighten' d 
or  tired,  aither  on  ye;  after  what  I  see'd 
yesterday,  an'  what  the  boatman  told  me, 
who  said  that  this  gentleman  here  cam'  up 
them  cliffs  there  at  a  place  that  he  could  no 
more  ha'  done — nor  anybody  else  I  believe — 
than  he  could  ha'  catched  the  fallin'  cliff  in 
his  arms,  an'  held  it  safe  till  ye  had  got  off, 
an'  then  ha'  throw' d  the  whole  tor  into  the 
middle  o'  the  Channel,  as  I  hear'd  the  parson 
in  church  on  Sunday  read  o'  throwin'    moun- 
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tains  into  the  sea — an'  at  a  rate,  too,  as  if  he 
made  nothing  on  it." 

"  You  never  heard  of  any  one  else  coming 
up  the  cliff  at  that  spot,  then?"  remarked 
Henry,  smiling  at  the  homely  yet  expressive 
ideas  of  the  man. 

''  No,  sir ;  an'  hopes  I  shall  never  hear  o' 
any  one  else  try  in'  it,"  he  replied,  with  an 
emphatic  look. 

"  I  trust  no  one  else  will  ever  have  the 
same  occasion  for  it,"  said  I,  impressively. 
"  But  we've  come  to  you  this  morning  to  see 
what  I  can  do  to  recompense  you  for  your 
services  in  assisting  to  rescue  me  from  my 
perilous  position  yesterday,"  I  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  Why,  sir,  ye've  a' ready  give'd  me  more 
nor  all  I  did  was  worth,"  he  returned,  with  a 
satisfied  look. 

''  Oh,  that  was  nothing.  I  gave  you  what 
I  did  yesterday,  merely,  as  a  trifle,  which  I 
happened  to  have  in   my  pocket,  to  let  you 
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see  I  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  services  you 
had  done  me ;  but  by  no  means  that  I  thought 
it  a  sufficient  reward  for  them.  No,  I  mean 
to  give  you  a  more  substantial  proof  of  my 
appreciation  and  gratitude  than  that/'  I 
rejoined,  with  emphasis. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  how  I  ought 
to  take  anything  more  nor  that.  I  dare  say 
ye'd  ha'  doned  the  same  for  me,  if  I'd  abeen 
ye,  an'  ye'd  abeen  me,  an'  if  ye  hadn't  it 
doesn't  alter  the  case  ;  as  we  be  told  to  do 
for  others  what  we'd  wish  them  to  do  for  us," 
replied  the  man,  with  an  easy  simplicity  and 
composure  which  at  once  showed  his  perfect 
sincerity. 

I  was  deeply  touched  at  the  simple,  prac- 
tical illustration  of  that  sublime  Christian 
sentiment  given  me  by  this  homely,  honest 
peasant.  Nor  were  my  feelings  unshared  by 
my  companion,  who  exchanged  a  quiet,  ex- 
pressive glance  of  unfeigned  admiration  with 
me  as  I  replied — 

"Yes,  a  most  noble  sentiment  and  motive 
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for  doing  good,  and  upon  tliis  very  ground  I 
ought  to  do  to  you  what,  I  doubt  not,  you 
would,  actuated  by  this  very  principle,  do  to 
me,  were  you  in  my  place  and  I  in  yours  ; 
and  that  is  to  prove  my  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation of  your  conduct  by  a  fitting  reward  for 
the  services  you  rendered  me.'' 

"  Oh,  well,  sir,  I  be'nt  one  o'  them  sort  o' 
chaps,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  candour,  ^'  as 
pretend  they  don't  want  anything  when  they 
do,  but  if  ye  like  to  give  me  any  little  thing 
as  a  sort  o'  keep-sake  like,  to  let  people  see 
when  I  tell  them  o'  the  fall  o'  the  cliff,  an' 
the  danger  ye  wor  in,  an'  to  show  that  I  be'nt 
tellin'  o'  them  lies,  which  they  might  think  I 
war,  when  I  tell  them  I  helped  to  pull  ye  up 
to  the  top  o'  the  tor, — after  the  cliff  had  fallen 
down  into  the  sea,  an'  left  ye  clinging  to  a 
ledge  o'  the  rocks, — with  the  crash,  aii'  the 
roar,  an'  the  smoke,  an'  the  dust  around  ye, 
an'  a  precipice  o'  more  nor  four  hunder  feet 
below  ye." 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  give  you  something  more 
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substantial  than  a  mere  keep-sake,"  said  I, 
thinkino;  for  a  moment  how  I  mio;ht  best  dis- 
cover  some  means  of  conferring  a  permanent 
benefit  upon  him.  "  You're  only  a  servant 
here,  I  suppose?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  I  be  hired  to  Farmer  Millford,  down 
there,"  he  replied. 

''  Do  you  get  tolerably  good  wages 
now  ?" 

"  Oh,  middling  ;  master  be'nt  one  o'  the 
best  pay  in  these  parts,  an'  a  pretty  hard  one 
too,  at  times ;  but  he  don't  say  much  to  me. 
He  knows  I  can  do  my  work,  and  don't  waste 
my  time  when  he  be'nt  looking  at  me  ; — so  we 
gets  on  pleasant  enough,"  he  replied,  in  a 
satisfied  tone. 

"  Well,  that's  very  fortunate,"  said  I,  ''  an' 
what  wages  does  he  give  you  now,  if  that's 
a  fair  question  ?"  I  asked,  somewhat  afraid  of 
appearing  too  curious. 

"  Oh,  pretty  fair,  though  not  so  much  as 
is  sometimes  giv  some  other  places,"  he  re- 
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plied.  "  I  lias  ^ve  sliilliiis'  a  week,  an'  my 
grub." 

"  What !  is  that  all  the  wage  you  have  for 
work  like  yours?"  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  returned,  composedly.  "  We 
don't  get  more  in  these  parts  generally,  an' 
then  I  get  my  grub  into  the  bargain,  ye  see, 
which  makes  it  not  so  very  bad  either,"  he 
added,  contentedly. 

''You're  not  married  then?"  I  inquired, 
after  a  short  pause.  He  was  a  tolerably  good 
looking  young  fellow — apparently  about  four 
or  five  and  twenty,  in  a  high-crowned  straw 
hat,  smock  frock,  and  in  other  respects  similar 
to  other  young  men  of  his  station  and  calling. 

"No,  sir,"  said  he,  with  rather  a  confused, 
hesitating  look,  "  1  be'nt  yet." 

"  Oh,  then  you  intend  to  be  soon,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  I  remarked,  laughingly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  'xactly  know,  sir,"  he 
slowly  replied.  ''  Ye  see  my  wages  be'nt 
quite  enough  for  that." 
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"But  you  could  get  better  wages  some- 
where else,  I  suppose,  if  you  tried  ;  could  you 
not?" 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  could,  sir,  only  as 
naitlier  on  us  has  been  able  to  save  anything 
yet,  an'  we  ha'nt  enough  between  us,  to  buy 
our  furnater  an'  things,  we  mun  wait  till  we 
can,"  said  he. 

'^Well,  you  seem  to  exercise  more  patience 
than,  I  fear,  I  could  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances,"  I  replied. 

"  Ye  rich  folks  ha'nt  no  need  to  do  that,  ye 
see,  but  we  be  used  to't,"  he  returned,  quietly. 

"Ah,  I  assure  you,  my  good  friend,"  said 
I,  witb  a  grave  smile,  "  there's  no  exemption 
in  any  class  from  the  same  feelings,  trials, 
and  disappointments,  which  affect  you  and 
yours.  The  circumstances  may  vary,  but  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  are  the  same, 
whether  people  are  rich  or  poor." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  ye  be  right,  sir ;  an' 
though    I    should   like   well   enough  to    ha' 

VOL.    II,  H 
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bigger  wages,  I  don't  know  as  I  should  like 
to  be  rich,  an'  ha'  nothing  to  do  aither,  like 
ye  gentlemen,  but  to  go  about  idle  like,  an' 
think  o'  my  troubles.  I'm  allays  more  con- 
tented like,  an'  in  better  humour,  when  I'm  at 
work,  nor  when  I  ben't." 

"  You're  quite  right,"  said  I,  exchanging  a 
gleam  of  intelligence  with  Henry  ;  "a  man  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  has  some  active, 
congenial  employment  to  occupy  his  time  and 
thoughts.  Idleness  doesn't  by  any  means 
contribute  to  happiness,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  one  of  its  greatest  enemies  — 


"  The  want  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed,' 


Though  it  doesn't  at  all  follow  that  because 
a  man  is  rich,  or  is  placed  above  the  necessity 
of  manual  labour,  that  he  is  idle  either.  Even 
a  man,  who  appears  to  have  no  active  duties 
of  his  own  to  perform,  maybe  just  as  busily 
employed  as  though  he   had.     And   most  of 
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those  who  do  labour  in  tlie  higher  walks  of 
life  do  so  infinitely  more  arduously,  and  with 
a  far  greater  strain  upon  their  mental  and 
physical  system,  than  if  they  had  only  the 
healthful,  invio;oratino^  toils  of  manual  labour 
to  perform." 

"  Well,  I  bain't  scholar  enough  to  under- 
stand much  o'  them  things,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  with  a  look  of  patient  non-comprehension, 
which  brought  a  smile  into  the  face  of  my 
companion,  and  caused  me  to  draw  in  my 
philosophical  horns  ;  ''but  when  I  see'd  the 
pale  faces  an'  delicate  hands  o'  them  great 
lawyer  chaps,  with  their  wigs  on  their  heads, 
I  once  see'd  at  the  'size  when  I  was  summon'd 
to  be  witness  again  a  man  that  was  took'd  up 
for  stealin'  master's  corn  ;  an'  saw'd  how 
cross  an' ill-natured  the  judge  looked,  too; 
an'  hear'd  their  questinin'  o'  people, — cross- 
questinin'  I  think  they  call  it,  an'  cross 
enough  they  war,  sir,  I  can  tell  ye,"  he  said 
with  a  smile — ''  an'  their  rigglin'  an'   blowin' 
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up  one  another, — one  trying  to  make  out 
that  a  thief  warn't  a  thief — an'  another  that 
he  war,  I  thought  as  how  it  wasn't  such  a 
grand  thing  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  or  even  a 
judge,  after  all,  especily  to  ha'  to  sit  or  stand 
whole  days  in  a  close,  bad-smellin'  court  as 
well,  instead  o'  bein'  out  in  the  fresh  air  an' 
open  country,  as  I  be." 

"  You  havn't  a  very  high  opinion  of  law- 
yers then,  I'm  afraid,"  I  replied  laughingly. 

"  Nor  much  respect  for  judges,  I  think," 
added  Henry. 

''  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thing  dis- 
respectful o'  either  the  lawyers  or  judges; 
only  as  I  don't  know  as  they  be  any  happier 
or  better  off  than  poor  people,  in  some  res- 
pects," returned  the  man. 

"  I  doubt  if  they  are  myself,"  said  I,  "and 
am  glad  to  find  you  have  the  intelligent  good 
sense  to  think  so.  But,  I  suppose  you  would 
have  no  objection  to  improve  your  own  cir- 
cumstances a  little,  if  you  had  the  opportunity 
for  all  that?" 
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"  No,  I  shouldn't,  sir  ;  only  as  I  don't  see 
much  chance  on  it,  I  don't  think  nothing 
about  it." 

"  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  little 
farm  of  your  own  now,  if  you  had  the  means, 
instead  of  being  only  a  servant  as  you  are 
now  ?"  I  remarked,  carelessly.  "  I  suppose 
you  could  manage  a  farm  ot  your  own,  if  you 
had  it?" 

"  Me  hav'  a  farm !"  said  he,  with  a  look  of 
amused  surprise.  "  I've  no  more  chance  o' 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  or  ever  thought  on, 
nor  I  ha'  o'  bein'  parson  o'  the  parish  ! — as  for 
managin'  a  farm — I  could  do  that  well  enough, 
— as  well  as  any  farmer  hereabouts — but  as 
for  having  one — lor  bless  ye,  sir !  it  would 
take  three  or  four  hunder  pound  at  least  to  ha' 
any  sort  o'  farm,  an'  stock  it,  an'  I  havn't 
enough  to  buy  a  few  bits  o'  furnashin'  for  a 
cottage." 

''Well,  but  suppose  any  one  was  to  give 
you    the    money — say  four    or  five  hundred 
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pounds — you  think  you  could  get  a  farm,  and 
stock  it  for  that,  and  do  good  in  it?"  said  I. 
''Why,  I  knows  o'  one  now  as  I  could 
make  a  fortin  in,  with  not  much  more  than 
half  o'  that,  which  is  most  a  big  fortin  o'  it- 
self; but  I  don't  know  as  it's  very  likely  as 
anybody's  a  goin'  to  give  a  chap  like  me  such 
a  big  lot  o'  money  as  that,"  he  rejoined,  with 
a  smile,  evidently  quite  unconscious  of  the  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view  with  regard  to  him  on  the 
subject. 

"  Perhaps  it's  more  likely  than   you   ima- 
gine," I  returned,  quietly    watching  the    ex- 
pression of  his  face  as  I    spoke.      "You  as- 
sisted in  saving  my  life  yesterday,   and    have 
conferred  an  obligation  upon   me  which  ^ve 
hundred  pounds  are  but    a    poor  reward  for, 
and  that  sum  is  yours    whenever  you    choose 
to  accept  it.     Here  it  is,"  said  I,  opening  my 
pocket-book,  and  taking    out    a    draft  I  had 
already  drawn  for  that  amount,    and  held   it 
out  to  him,  while  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether 
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he  or  Henry  Gil  more  stared  witli  the  greater 
astonishment  as  I  did  so.     "  You  can  have  it 
now,  or  allow  it  to  remain  in  my  hands  for  a 
few  days  longer,  till  you  can  place  the  draft 
in  some  banker's  bands,  who  will  transmit  it 
to  London  for  you,  and  give  you  the    money 
for  it.     All  that  it  wants  is  for  me  to  fill   in 
your  name  into  the  blank  space  left   for  it ; 
after  which,  any  banker  will,  on  your  signing 
it,  take  it  off  your  hands,  and  in  a   few    days 
give  you  the  money  for  it.     So,  if  you  can  go 
with  us  to  a  house  where  we  can  have  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink,  I  will  fill  in  your  name,  and 
give  it  you." 

^'  Why,  sir,  I  should  think  I  war  as  bad  as 
a  thief  or  worse,  to  take  five  hunder  pounds 
for  such  a  little  job  as  that,"  said  the  man, 
who  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  speak  for  a 
few  moments  from  surprise  at  my  offer ;  "  or 
to  take  any  money  for  helpin'  to  save  a  man's 
life,  whither  he  war  a  gentleman  like  ye,  or 
a  poor  man  like  myself." 
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"  You  have  fully  and  fairly  earned  the 
amount,  and  shall  have  it.  I  insist  upon 
your  accepting  it,"  said  I,  decisively.  ''  The 
money  is  of  no  consequence  to  me ;  and  but 
for  the  assistance  I  received  in  my  danger 
yesterday,  would  have  been  of  much  less  at 
this  moment  than  it  is  even,"  I  added 
solemnly. 

''  Well,  if  ye  hadn't  got  off  the  cliff  afore  it 
fell  with  ye  upon  it  I  dare  say  yer  money 
wouldn't  ha'  been  o'  much  use  to  ye  now,  sir,'' 
he  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  But  it  warn't  me 
as  had  the  principal  share  in  savin'  o'  ye. 
This  gentleman  here  had  that  ;  an'  the  boat- 
man was  there,  too,  afore  I  war." 

"  They  shall  have  their  reward,  too,  as  you 
shall  have  yours,"  said  I,  Henry  Gilmore 
giving  me  a  sudden  look  of  deprecatory  sur- 
prise as  he  heard  himself  coupled  with  any- 
thing about  a  reward.  But  I  pretended  not 
to  have  observed  it,  as  I  added:  "We  can 
wait  till  you  can  leave  your   work,  and  then 
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go    with   you    to   complete    the  draft,  when 
you  can  have  it  to  use  as  you  think  proper." 

"  I  feels  quite  ashamed,  sir,  that  ye  should 
think  as  how  I  ever  expected  to  be  paid  in 
such  a  way  for  what  I  done  for  ye,"  said  the 
man,  in  an  expostulating  tone. 

"  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  think  anything  of 
the  kind,  I  assure  you,"  I  replied,  ''  and  I 
feel  quite  sure  you  did  not.  But  that  by  no 
means  either  lessens  the  value  of  your  services 
or  my  obligation  to  you  for  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  only  increases  both,  from  the  dis- 
interested motives  by  which  you  were  ac- 
tuated in  their  performance.  And  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  that  you  are 
not  only  so  well  worthy,  in  other  respects 
also,  of  the  reward  I  mean  to  give  you,  and 
that  you  are  likely  to  make  so  good  a  use  of 
it,  but  that  it  will  assist  you  to  attain  a  better 
position  in  life  than  you  now  occupy,  and  also 
to  win  that  other  happiness  you  have  alluded 
to,  and,  I  doubt  not,  long  to  possess." 
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I  saw  that  the  honest  fellow,  while  fully 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  money  and  the 
benefits  to  be  cleriyed  from  it,  still  looked  as 
if  ashamed  to  accept  it.  The  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  "  that  other  happiness,' '  at  once  dis- 
pelled his  apparent  reluctance,  and,  with  a 
slightly  embarrassed  look,  he  replied : 

"  I  shouldn't  like,  sir,  to  do  anything  mean 
even  for  that,  but  if  ye  think  my  helpin'  ye  up 
the  cliff's  worth  so  much  as  that  I  won't  say 
that  it  won't  be  a  great  thing  for  me  to  ha' 
the  means  o'  getting  a  farm  for  myself  an' — ■ 
an'—" 

"  Getting  some  one  else  to  look  after  the 
house,  and  the  cows,  and  the  pigs,  and  the 
fowls,  while  you  are  looking  after  the  fields, 
and  the  crops,  and  other  things  on  the  farm," 
said  I,  laughing,  as  he  paused  with  a  confused 
look  of  anticipated  happiness.  "  So  say  no 
more  about  it ;  but  let  me  know  if  you  will  be 
able  to  go  with  me  to  some  house  where  I 
can  get  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  to  fill  in  your 
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name  to  the  draft ;  or  if  you  would  prefer 
calling  upon  me  at  my  lodgings  at  Eock  Cot- 
tage and  getting  it  there/' 

"  Well,  if  it's  the  same  to  ye,  sir,  I'd  rather 
come  to  yer  lodgin's  and  get  it  there,"  he  re- 
plied, evidently  hardly  able  yet  to  realize  the 
idea  of  his  being  about  to  become  the  posses- 
sor of  five  hundred  pounds.  "  Ye  see,  sir,  I 
han't  no  place  to  keep  it  at  Farmer  Milford's, 
an'  I  might  happen  to  lose  it  there,  so  if  ye'll 
let  me  call  at  yer  lodgin's  an'  get  it  from  ye 
there,  Td  like  it  better  nor  havin'  to  carry  it 
in  my  pocket  till  I  can  get  into  the  town  to 
put  it  in  the  bank." 

^'  Very  well  then.  I'll  take  it  back,  and  keep 
it  till  I  see  you.  But  you  had  better  tell 
me  your  name,  and  I  shall  have  the  draft 
filled  in  ready  for  you?" 

'*  My  name's  Brailey — Isaac  Brailey,"  said 
he.  "  Mayhap  I  may  be  in  the  Combe  to- 
morrow, with  some  tatys  an'  other  things  for 
the  market,  an',  if  convenient  for  ye,  I'll  call 
then,  if  I  be  there." 
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"  Very  well ;  do  so.  What  time  are  you 
likely  to  be  down  ?^ 

^'  Oh,  we  be  generally  there  about  nine 
o'clock,  an'  the  market's  generally  over  about 
eleven." 

"  And  you  can  call  upon  me  after  that, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  convenient  to  you." 

''  Oh,  it  will  be  quite  convenient ;  and  I 
shall  expect  to  see  you  at  that  time.  So,  good- 
day  to  you,"  said  I,  instinctively  impelled  to 
hold  out  my  hand  at  parting,  which  he  stared 
at  for  a  moment,  as  if  half  frightened  as  well 
as  surprised,  and  then,  after  touching  his 
straw-hat,  took  hold  of  it  in  his  hard,  honest 
fist,  and  shook  it  with  an  energy  and  fervour 
but  little  known  in  fashionable  circles. 

^'  Good  day,  sir,"  said  he,  stopping  his 
plough  for  the  moment.  "  I  be  a' most 
ashamed  to  take  hold  o'  a  gentleman's  hands 
with  them  hard  dirty  paws  of  mine ;  but  I 
hope  ye'll  'xcuse  them,  as  I  didn't  expect 
ye  war  goin'  to  shake  hands  with  me,  or  I'd 
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ha'  stopped  and  washed  the  clay  off  at  the 
other  side  o'  the  field,  where  there's  some 
water.'' 

''  Oh,  never  mmd  that.  I  would  rather 
have  a  shake  of  your  hand,  were  it  ten  times 
harder  and  clayier  than  it  is,  than  many  a  one 
I  have  pressed  soft  as  satin  and  white  as 
snow.  There's  an  honesty  in  your  gripe,  that 
does  one's  heart  good  to  feel  it.*' 

"  Well,  though  it  he's  a  hard  one,  I  hope  it 
does  be  an  honest  one,  as  you  say,  sir,"  he 
replied. 

"I'm  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  I,  again  bid- 
ding him  good  day,  while  Henry  Gilmore,  fol- 
lowing my  example,  shook  hands  with  him 
also ;  and  we  left  him  to  pursue  his  labours, 
while  we  turned  and  took  our  way  toward 
Lyncombe. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


UNINTENTIONAL     EAVES-DROPPING. 


After  leaving  Isaac  Brailey  we  retraced  our 
steps  back  to  the  road  and  pursued  our  way 
towards  the  town  ;  but  we  had  not  gone  far 
when  we  saw  approaching  us  a  couple  of 
smartlj-dressed  girls,  walking  leisurely  up 
the  rising  ground,  followed,  a  short  distance 
behind,  by  a  gentleman,  whom  we  instantly 
recognised  as  William  Morris. 

''Hollo,^'  said  I,  "here's  your  friend  Morris. 
I  thought  he  told  us  he  was  going  to  see  the 
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Dawsons  this  morning.  These  arn't  the 
young  ladies  a  short  distance  before  him?" 

"  No.  But  let  us  go  in  here.  I  don't  think 
he  has  seen  us,  and  I  don't  want  to  meet  him 
now,"  replied  Henry,  hastily,  stepping  back 
into  a  small  break  in  the  fence.  I  quickly 
followed  him  as  he  jumped  over  into  the  field 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  high  bank,  and 
thick,  bushy,  brambly  hedge,  completely 
screened  us  from  being  seen  from  the  road. 
"  I  dare  say  we  shall  have  quite  enough  of  his 
society  this  evening,  without  having  any  of  it 
now." 

"  Besides,  he  may  be  just  as  well  pleased 
not  to  meet  us  at  present,"  said  I,  with  a 
vague  kind  of  notion  that  he  either  had  been 
or  was  about  to  seek  an  excuse  or  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  the  two  girls. 

"  AVell,  perhaps  he  may,"  he  replied,  with 
a  smile,  apparently  guessing  my  thoughts ; 
"  so  it  would  be  a  pity  to  intrude  upon  him." 

''  You  don't  know  who  those  two  girls,    or 
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young  ladies,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  be- 
fore him  are,  I  suppose?"  I  remarked,  in- 
quiringly. 

''  No — unless  one  of  them  is — " 

He  paused,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had 
struck  him. 

''  Our  landlady,  Mrs.  Poole's  daughter," 
said  I. 

"  Yes.  He  has  found  out,  I  suppose,  she 
was  coming  to  see  the  Tor  when  he  called 
this  morning,  and  has  followed  her  to  seek  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,"  he  replied,  in 
a  tone  of  considerable  uneasiness. 

"  Surely,  even  if  she  is  silly  enough  to  al- 
low him,  and  doesn't  see  the  danger  of  it,  he 
will  never  be  fool  enough  to  attempt  to  carry 
on  any  flirtation,  as  he  called  it,  with  a  girl  in 
her  position,  in  a  strange  place,  too,  where  he 
must  be  so  much  noticed ;  and  with  the  Daw- 
sons  here  also,  who,  I  should  suppose,  he  would 
not  like  to  hear  of  anything  of  that  sort." 
said  I. 
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"  Tliere^s  no  telling  what  follies,  or  worse, 
he  may  not  be  guilty  of,  I'm  afraid,  now 
that  he's  come  into  that  fortune  of  his," 
Henry  returned.  "  I  shall  endeavour  to  find 
out  when  we  get  back  to  our  lodgings  if  this 
really  be  she,  and  if  he  has  been  in  her  com- 
pany at  the  Tor ;  and,  if  he  has,  take  some 
opportunity  of  warning  her  against  him ;  or, 
if  I  find  that  isn't  enough,  of  putting  her 
mother  on  her  guard  also." 

"  It  will  only  be  quite  right  to  do  so ;  and 
it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourself,  as  having 
been  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  the  house,  as 
well  as  to  her,"  I  rejoined,  secretly  resolving 
to  use  my  own  efforts  to  discover  and  defeat 
any  evil  design  Morris  might  have  against 
the  honour  or  happiness  of  the  youthful 
daughter  of  our  landlady,  at  the  same  time. 

The  better  to  avoid  observation,  we  sat 
down  upon  a  grassy  part  of  the  bank  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  fence,  and  to 
rest  ourselves  a  little  at  the   same  time,  till 
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Morris  had  gone  past,  tliougli  by  no  means 
with  the  intention  of  listening  to  what  we 
ahnost  immediately  after  over-heard. 

Just  as  the  two  girls  were  approaching  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  where  we  were,  we 
heard  one  of  thera  ask  the  other : 

"  Teeny,  who's  that  gentleman,  I  wonder, 
that's  followed  us  all  the  way  from  the  town? 
— d'  you  know  ?" 

"Where?"  said  the  other,  evidently  look- 
ing round  as  she  spoke.  "  I  don't  see  any 
gentleman." 

''  Don't  you?"  asked  the  former.  "  Why, 
I  saw  him  almost  close  behind  us,  only  a 
minute  ago,  and  thought  it  must  be  some  one 
that  knew  you,  and  wanted  to  speak,  as  he 
has  kept  behind  us  ever  since  we  left  the 
Combe.     Perhaps  he's  turned  back  again." 

"  I  suppose  he  has,"  replied  the  other,  in  a 
slightly  disappointed  tone,  as  I  thought. 

''AVhy,  you  did  know  him,  Christiana 
Poole !      How    can    you    be    so    cunning !" 
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exclaimed    the   first   speaker,    in    a   rallying 
tone. 

"  Oh,  that  gentleman  who  left  the  town 
close  behind  us?"  returned  Christiana. 

"  Ay,  and  that  youVe  been  glancing  back 
at  so  often  since,"  rejoined  the  other,  teasingly. 

"  Now,  Georgina,  don^t  be  so  silly.  I 
haven't  been  glancing  back  at  him ;  and  T 
don't  know  who  he  is — except  that  he  called 
this  morning  upon  the  gentlemen  who  were 
so  near  being  killed  at  the  Grey  Tor,  yester- 
day, who  are  staying  at  our  house,  and  I  let 
him  in." 

"  And  told  him  you  were  coming  to  see  the 
place,  didn't  you  now?" 

"  No,  I'm  sure  I  didn't." 

"  He  asked  you,  though,  if  you  were, 
didn't  he?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  wouldn't  tell  him,"  laughed 
Christiana,  coquettishly. 

''  Oh,  well,  he  has  guessed  it,  at  all  events. 
"Who  is  he,  d'ye  know  ?" 
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''  La !  Georgina,  how  should  I  know  ?  He's 
a  friend  of  the  strange  gentleman— as  we 
used  to  call  him,  before  we  knew  his  name — 
I  believe,  and  only  came  to  the  Combe  yes- 
terday. But  come,  let  us  go  on,  or  we 
shan't  get  back  in  time. 

The  two  having  made  a  stand  directly  op- 
posite where  we  were  seemed  about  to  resume 
their  walk  when  the  last  voice  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  whisper — 

"  Why,  here  he  is  coming  down  the  road. 
He  must  have  gone  across  one  of  the  fields 
to  get  before  us,  and  has  turned  back  already.'' 

"  Well,  let  us  stand  still  till  he  goes  past, 
and  look  as  if  we  didn't  see  him,  and  you 
didn't  know  him  again,"  said  the  other. 

There  w^as  a  dead  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  I  could  almost  fancy  I  heard  a  kind  of 
loud  half  repressed  breathing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  from  one,  at  least,  of  the 
girls,  as  the  sound  of  a  foot  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  where  they  stood. 
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"  All !  how  d'ye  do  again,  Miss  Poole  ?  so 
ye  have  come  to  see  the  Tor,  after  all,"  said  a 
voice,  in  a  tone  of  feigned  surprise,  that  there 
was  no  mistaking  who  it  came  from.  ''  I 
thought  ye  said  ye  were  not  coming  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ye  this  morning," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  much  apparent  respect. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  that,  either,  sir,"  replied 
Miss  Poole,  in  a  slightly  composed,  timid,  yet 
half-gratified  voice. 

"No;  only  that  ye  wouldn't  tell  me. 
However,  I'm  glad  to  have  met  ye.  Ye' 11 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  escorting  ye  ap  to  the 
top  of  the  Tor,  I  hope,  now  that  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  ye,"  he  said, 
apparently  turning  round  as  he  spoke,  to  go 
with  them.  ''  Your  friend  has  no  objection 
I  trust,  to  my  accompanying  ye." 

There  was  a  little  whispering,  and  I  fancied 
a  little  expostulation  too,  between  the  two  girls 
before  there  was  any  reply. 

"  No,  sir,   we  cannot  think  of  taking  you 
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out  of  jour  way,  as  your  going  back  again 
with  us  would  be,"  at  length  said  Christiana 
Poole's  companion.  "  We  know  the  way 
perfectly  well   ourselves,  sir." 

"  Hush,  Georgina,  you'll  offend  the  gen- 
tleman if  you  speak  so  sharp,"  I  heard  whis- 
pered by  the  other.  ''  You  know  he's  a  friend 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  staying  in  the  house." 

"  Well,  you  can  do  as  you  like,"  replied 
the  other,  in  the  same  low  tone  ;  '*  only  I  don't 
think  it's  at  all  right  for  us  to  be  seen  with  a 
gentleman  like  him." 

''  Nonsense !  Why  not  ?  I'm  not  going 
to  run  away  with  ye,  or  throw  ye  over  the 
cliffs,  or  do  ye  any  other  damage,"  exclaimed 
Morris,  laughing,  who  appeared  to  have 
overheard  the  last  few  words  only.  '*  If  ye're 
afraid  of  that  I  won't  intrude  upon  ye.  But 
ye've  no  occasion  for  it,  I  assure  yc/'  he 
added,  with  feigned  indifference. 

"  Oh,  we're  not  afraid  of  that,  sir ;  only 
we — we  don't  think  it's  right  for  girls  like  us 
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to  be  seen  walking  with  a  gentleman  like 
you,"  said  Christiana  Poole,  with  some  em- 
barrassment. 

"  Why,  is  there  something  about  me,  then, 
that  looks  so  very  bad,  that  it's  dangerous  for 
good-looking  young  ladies  to  be  seen  in  my 
company  ?''  he  inquired,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,  sir,  nor  yet  does 
my  friend.  Do  you,  Georgina?"  said 
Chrlsllana,  in  a  half- apologetic  tone,  appealing 
to  her  companion. 

"  Of  coui'se  I  didn't  mean  that,  only  I  don't 
think  we  should  be  seen — " 

"  Why,   what  a  pretty  name  !  Georgina  !" 
said  Mr.  Morris,  in  an  admiring  tone,  inter 
rupting  that  young  lady ;    "  where  did  you 
get  such  a  pretty  name  as  that  ?" 

"  In  the  church,  I  suppose,  when  I  was 
christened,"  replied  Georgina,  curtly. 

''  Well,  don't  be  offended  at  me.  I 
assure  ye  I  didn't  mean  to  give  ye  any 
offence,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  regret. 
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'*  But  come,  ye'll  allow  me  tlie  pleasm^e  of 
seeing  tlie  cliff  with  ye,  won^t  ye?" 

"  Why,  you're  as  free  to  see  it  as  we  are ; 
and,  as  you  appear  to  be  coming  from  it,  I 
should  have  thought  you  had  seen  it  already, 
sir,''  returned  Georgina. 

''  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  as  free  to  see  it  as 
ye  are,"  he  replied,  with  repressed  vexation, 
forcing  a  laugh,  "  though  I  haven't  seen  it  yet 
either ;  I  had  only  been  a  little  way  farther 
up,  and  had  just  turned  back  as  —as — in  fact 
I  wasn't  quite  sure  which  of  the  tors  it  was," 
he  added,  as  if  struck  with  this  excuse  for 
the  moment. 

"  Oh,  it's  straight  on  before  you  there,  sir," 
retorted  Georgina,  with  a  half-mocking,  half- 
tantalising  laugh. 

"  Georgina  !  how  can  you  talk  so  ?"  said 
Christiana,  in  a  reproving  whisper. 

"  Ay,  that's  right.  Miss  Poole ;  don't  let 
your  friend  be  too  hard  upon  me,"  said  Mr. 
Morris,  entreatingly. 
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"  I  know  she  don't  mean  to  be  that,  sir/' 
replied  Christiana,  ''  do  you,  Georgina  ? 
only  she  thinks  it  isn't  right  for  us  to  be 
seen   walking  about  with  a  gentleman   like 

you." 

''  Indeed  !  and  why,  may  I  ask  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  in  feigned  surprise.  ""  Is  it 
that  I'm  not  good  enough  for  your  and  her 
society  ?" 

"No,  sir;  it's  that  we  aren^t  good  enough 
for  yours,"   replied  Georgina, 

''Well,  ye're  very  flattering  to  have  such 
a  high  opinion  of  me  as  that,"  he  returned, 
with  mock-gravity.  "  But  I  should  have 
thought  quite  the  contrary  ;  I  should  say  if 
there  was  any  objection  at  all,  it  is  rather 
that  I'm  not  good  enough  f^r  such  agreeable 
society  as  yours,  instead  of  your  not  being 
good  enough  for  a  rough,  rude  fellow's  like 
mine." 

"Oh,   we    couldn't   think    that,    sir,"   said 
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Christiana,    evidently   flattered,  ''could    we 
Georgina?'^ 

"Well,  I  didn't  say  so,  at  all  events," 
replied  the  latter,  in  a  half  hesitating  voice, 
as  if  not  quite  certain  about  it. 

"  Besides,"  said  Morris,  "  I  really  do  not 
know  this  place  they  talk  about,  where  the 
cliff  fell.  I  only  arrived  in  Lyncombe  yes- 
terday afternoon  myself,  and  never  was  here 
in  my  life  before ;  so  it  isn't  very  likely  that 
I  should  know  much  about  the  place,  is  it?" 
he  said,  inquiringly. 

''  No  ;  of  course  not,"  replied  Christiana 
Poole. 

"  Well,  I  hope  ye  won't  be  so  cruel  as  to 
deprive  me  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it, 
and  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  your  society  at 
the  same  time,"  he  returned  in  a  tone  of 
polite  entreaty,  here,  as  throughout  the  whole 
conversation,  speaking  with  a  formal  and 
respectful  courtesy  I  had  not  heard  him  use 
before. 
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"  Well,  we're  going  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tor,  and  can't  prevent  you  from  going  also, 
sir,  if  you  wish  it ;  the  road's  as  free  to  you 
as  it  is  to  us,"  rejoined  Miss  Poole,  as  she 
and  her  friend  began  to  move  on. 

"  And  that's  all  the  encouragement  you 
give  me,  is  it?"  he  asked,  with  feigned  dis- 
appointment. 

"  Yes,  and  plenty  too,  I  think,"  retorted 
Georgina  saucily,  with  a  half-serious,  half- 
mocking  laugh. 

"  Well,  for  even  the  smallest  blessings  let 
us  be  duly  thankful ;  so  I  suppose  I  must  be 
content  with  this,  little  as  it  is,"  said  Morris, 
flippantly,  as  he  walked  on  with  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  Grey  Tor. 

When  we  returned  into  the  road  they  were 
already  out  of  sight. 

"  I  wonder  what  poor  Kennaway,  the 
boatman,  would  say,  if  he  saw  that,"  said  I, 
thoughtfully,  as  we  walked  off  down  the 
hill. 
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"  I  hope  lie  won't  see  it,  or  hear  of  it 
either,"  replied  Henry. 

After  this,  we  leisurely  continued  our  walk 
toward  the  village  lying  before  us  in  the 
valley. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 


DINING    WITH    MORRIS. 


It  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  internal 
aversion  and  contempt,  wliicli,  I  believe,  was 
fully  shared  by  Henry  Gilmore,  that  I  shook 
hands  with  William  Morris  on  entering  his 
room  at  his  hotel,  and  received  his  appar- 
ently cordial  welcome,  which  was  equally 
shown  to  my  younger  companion. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  ye,  Mr.  Habbershaw, 
and  ye,  too,  of  course,  old  fellow,"  said  he, 
addressing  first  me  and  then  Henry.  "  I 
didn't  think  ye'd  give  me  the  go-by  after  pro- 
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mising  to  come  of  course  ;  but,  as  ye  said  ye 
were  going  for  a  row  to  the  Grey  Tor,  I  was 
beginning  to  be  half  afraid  ye  mightn't  be 
able  to  get  back  as  soon  as  ye  expected,  and 
be  a  little  late  perhaps/' 

"We've  been  back  these  two  hours  and 
more,"  I  replied,  quietly,  with  a  keen  but 
apparently  careless  glance  at  his  countenance. 

"  Why,  you  must  have  been  very  sharp, 
then,  to  get  back  as  soon  as  that,"  he  re- 
turned. "  It's  a  good  bit  firom  here,  isn't  it — 
to  row,  I  mean,"  he  added,  with  a  rather  cau- 
tious look. 

"  Yes,  about  three  miles  I  should  think  ; 
or  rather  more  than  it  is  by  land,"  I  replied, 
exchanging  a  glance  with  Henry,  and  feigning 
not  to  see  the  slight  change  of  countenance 
the  other  exhibited.  "  I  hope  you  found  Mrs. 
Dawson  and  her  daughters  quite  well  when 
you  called  this  morning  after  you  saw  us,"  I 
immediately  added,  artfully,  changing  the 
subject. 
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"  Yes, — I  mean,  I  believe  tliej  were  so," 
lie  answered,  with  increased  confusion,  wliicli 
1  still  feigned  not  to  perceive ;  "  but  I  was 
ratlier  later  In  getting  there  than  I  had  pro- 
mised to  be,  and  I  suppose  they  thought  I 
wasn't  coming,  so  they  had  all  gone  out  toge- 
ther." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  disappointment 
to  them  as  well  as  yourself,  I  should  think,'' 
said  I,  with  quiet  composure. 

"  Well,  they  were  only  going  fern-hunting, 
I  believe,  and  they  knew  I  don't  care  much 
about  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  replied,  indif- 
ferently. 

''  The  disappointment  I  meant  was  rather 
with  reference  to  each  other's  society,  than  to 
any  secondary  objects  you  and  they  might 
have  had  in  going  out  together,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Yv^ell,  I  shall  see  them  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  make  up  for  it ;  so  one  day's  disap- 
pointment isn't  much,  is  it,  Gilmore,  old 
boy  ?"  he  said,  jestingly  appealing  to  my  com- 
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panion.  "  Only  ye're  such  a  sober  fellow 
now,  I  suppose  nothing  disturbs  ye  very 
niuch.'^ 

"  Why,  this  doesn't  seem  to  disturb  you 
very  much,  at  all  events,"  replied  Henry, 
with  a  rather  forced  laugh. 

"  No,  what's  the  use  of  fretting  ?  Don't  ye 
think  so,  Mr.  Habbershaw?"  said  he,  gaily. 

"  Well,  fretting  doesn't  generally  do  much 
good,"  I  replied,  quietly.  ''  But,  I'm  afraid, 
the  young  ladies  might  not  think  it  very  com- 
plimentary on  your  part  to  bear  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  society  so  philosophically,  if 
they  knew  it." 

"  Humph,  well,  perhaps  not,"  said  he, 
with  a  shrug.  '^  But  it  dosen't  do  to  let  them 
know  everything,  does  it  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  I,  with  a  meaning 
smile  •,  ''  Then  you  were  compelled  to  amuse 
yourself  in  some  other  way,  I  suppose,"  I 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

''  Yes  ;  as  I  didn't  go  to  see  the — I  mean 
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with  tlie  Dawsons,  as  I  had  promised,  to  seek 
for  ferns,  and  you  and  Gihnore  were  gone  off 
in  a  boat  to  that  Grey  Tor,  as  they  call  it,  I 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  myself  and 
strolled  off  in  that  direction  too,  thinking  I 
might  happen  to  see  something  of  ye  perhaps, 
and  then  I  might  have  gone  down  the  cliffs 
some  way,  and  come  back  with  ye  in  the 
boat;  but  I  couldn't  see  anything  of  either  ye 
or  the  boat,  and  that's  what  made  me  think 
ye  might  be  late  in  getting  here,"  said  Morris, 
with  ready  plausibility. 

''  Humph,  you   didn't   see  the  boat  at  all, 
then  ?"  remarked  Henry,  glancing  across  the 
table  at  me,  for  we  had    already  commenced 
dinner. 

''  No.  I  only  saw  one,  with  one  man  in  it, 
coming  back  towards  the  town,  here,  as  we — • 
as  I  was  going  up  towards  the  Tor,"  he 
replied,  checking  himself  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  we  walked  back,"  said  I,  quietly. 

"  Ye  did !"  he  exclaimed,    with    a   slight 
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start.  "I — T  didn't  see  anytliing  of  ye. 
Which  way  did  ye  come  ?'' 

"  Oh,  straight  down  that  narrow  lane  at 
the  back  of  the  Tor,  which  leads  to  the 
town/'  I  replied,  carelessly. 

"  Indeed  !"  he  rejoined,  with  ill-concealed 
uneasiness,  "  it's  a  wonder  we  didn't  meet." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  I  said,  laconically. 

"  I  didn't  see  anything  of  ye,  either  there 
or  on  the  road.  Didn't  ye  see  me,  then, 
either?"  he  asked,  uneasily. 

"  Well,  we  went  off  the  road  a  little,  to 
speak  to  the  man  who  assisted  Mr.  Gilmore 
and  the  boatman  yesterday  to  get  me  up  the 
cliff,  whom  we  saw  at  work  in  a  field  a  short 
distance  from  the  tor,"  I  replied,  with  evasive 
composure. 

''  Ah  !  that  accounts  for  my  escaping — 
missing  you  then,  I  should  say,"  he  replied, 
with  a  relieved  smile,  though  not  without  a 
slight  confusion  in  his  speech  and  manner. 

''  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  I,  quietly. 
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"  But,  come,  Mr.  Habbershavv,''  said  lie, 
pushing  the  wine  toward  me,  ''  help  yerself, 
and  don't  be  frightened  of  it.  I  made  verj 
free  with  yours,  yesterday  ;  so,  ye  must  do 
the  same  with  mine  to-day.  That's  fair, 
isn't  it." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  very  fair ;  but  I'm  a  very 
moderate  wine-drinker  at  dinner,"  I  replied 
politely. 

''  Well,  ye  must  make  up  for  it  after  dinner, 
then,*'  said  he,  helping  himself  as  he  spoke 
having  already  had  three  or  four  glasses. 
"  Come,  Gilmore,  old  boy,  take  another  glass, 
of  that  sherry.  I  always  recommend  sherry 
at  dinner — port  after  it." 

"  Thank  you,  but  no  more  at  present,"  re- 
plied Henry,  with  rather  forced  cheerfulness, 

''  Why,  you  don't  seem  so  lively  as  usual 
to-day,  old  chap,"  said  Morris,  in  a  rallying 
tone,  yet  with  a  secret  uneasiness  in  it. 

''Don't  I?"  asked  the  other,  trying  to 
throw  off  all  appearance  of  constraint. 
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"  No  ;  ye  fellows  who  write  poetry  are 
always  like  nobody  else,"  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Well,  perhaps  we  are.  But,  I  suppose 
it  can't  be  helped,"  said  Henry,  smiling. 

"  Well,  poetry's  all  stuff,  I  think ;  don't  ye, 
Mr.  Habbershaw  ?"  said  Morris,  appealing  to 
me. 

'' To  some  people  I  dare  say  it  is,  just  as 
anything  else  is  that  we  don't  appreciate  or 
understand,  however  noble  in  itself,  or  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  prized  b}'  others,"  I  re- 
plied, with  latent  irony. 

"  Well,  I  don't  appreciate  or  understand 
poetry,  I  confess ;  and  can't  think  how  any- 
body can  spend  time  in  composing  it ;  or  how 
people  can  be  so  silly  as  to  read  such  jingling 
nonsense,"  said  he. 

''  Humph,  not  very  complimentary  to  our 
friend,  Mr.  Gilmore,  here,  I'm  afraid,"  I  re- 
marked, with  scarce-concealed  contempt. 

"  Oh,    I   didn't    mean   you,   old  boy !"  he 
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blundered,  in  a  scrt  of  awkwardly  apologetic 
tone,  addressing  Hin.  "  For  T  know  ye're  a 
regular  good  sort  of  fellow — altliougli  so  fond 
of  yer  poetry.'^ 

"  Thank  you,  Morris.  I'm  glad  that  my 
fondness  for  poetry  hasn't  quite  destroyed 
your  good  opinion  of  me,"  returned  Henry, 
with  a  satirical  laugh,  ''  although  it  is  such 
silly  nonsense,  in  your  estimation." 

"  Don't  ye  think  it  is,  too,  now,  Mr.  Hab- 
bershaw?"  asked  Morris,  again  referring  to 
me. 

''  Well,  really,  I  don't.  I  believe  the  gift 
of  poetry  is  one  of  the  noblest,  most  elevat- 
ing, and  delightful  endowments  that  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  receiving,  not  only 
to  its  possessor,  but  to  mankind  at  large ;  and 
I  look  upon  it  with  the  very  highest  respect 
wherever  I  find  it  exercised  and  employed  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  virtue,  and  humanity." 

"  Why,  what  has  poetry  to  do  with  either 
truth  or  virtue,  or  humanity  either  ?"   asked 
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Morris,  witli  an  ignorant  stare.  "  Most  poetry 
that  I  ever  saw  has  only  been  a  pack  of  non- 
sensical lies  ;  and  as  for  its  virtue  or  humanity 
that's  all  gammon  as  far  as  I  can  see  !  Look 
at  Don  Juan,  for  instance,  that  everybody's 
talking  about;  and  that  all  the  girls  are 
reading  on  the  sly !"  he  said,  with  a  trium- 
phant laugh. 

"  Why,  you  seem  to  have  a  very  limited 
notion  of  what  constitutes  poetry,  Mr. 
Morris,"  said  I,  feeling  as  if  it  were  almost 
beneath  me  to  argue  the  point  with  one  who 
seemed  to  be  so  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
subject  in  question.  "  Truth  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  poetry  as  light  is  to  the  day ;  without 
that  it  is  not  poetry  at  all;  and,  if  poetry  does 
not  advocate  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  he 
who  uses  it  in  any  other  way  is  only  employ- 
ing one  of  God's  noblest  gifts,  not  only  in  a 
manner  entirely  opposed  to  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  given  him,  but  for  which  he  will  have 
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to  give  an  account,  as  lie  will  for  every  other 
talent  and  endowment.  And,  as  regards  that 
book  you  have  just  mentioned — Don  Juan, — 
with  all  sincere  and  unqualified  condemnation 
of  its  immoralities,  which,  after  all,  are  quite 
as  much  suggestive  or  by  implication  as  in 
actual  language,  leaving  it,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  reader's  own  imagination,  to  fill  up  the 
scene  according  to  his  own  pure  or  impure 
thoughts  and  inclinations, — though  it  must 
be  a  debased  heart  and  contemptible  mind 
indeed  that  could  gloat  over  the  three  or  four 
immoral  scenes  and  passages  in  that  wonder- 
ful poem,  and  over-look,  or  perhaps  be  indif- 
ferent to,  its  many  striking  beauties,  its  mar- 
vellous power  and  grandeur  of  description. 
I  should  hope  that  these  are  what  niost  per- 
sons who  read  it  admire  rather  than  the 
other, — yea,  in  spite  of  the  other,  which,  I 
have  little  doubt,  most  minds  that  are  not 
quite  lost  to  a  sense  of  moral  purity,  or  so 
accustomed  to  vicious  thoughts  that  they  like 
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to  draw  them  from  everything  they  read,  have 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of.  Those  whose  chief 
pleasure  in  reading  it  is  derived  from  the 
contemplations  of  what  are  its  worst  parts — 
poetically  as  well  as  morally — must  be 
not  only  very  far  gone  in  sensual  turpi- 
tude themselves,  but  perfectly  incapable  of 
appreciating  either  true  poetry  or  moral 
virtue." 

''  But  how  is  it  then  that  Byron  wrote  those 
parts,  and  yet  was  capable  of  writing  the 
grand  poetry  as  well,  that  you  talk  of,  if 
it  proves  that  people  who  read  them  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  other  ?" 
inquired  Morris,  evidently  thinking  he  had 
fixed  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  you  seem  to 
misapprehend  my  meaning,"  I  replied  ;  "I 
did  not  say  that  the  mere  reading  of  what  I 
consider  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  poem 
proves  a  person  incapable  of  appreciating  its 
finer  and  grander  passages.     It  is  only  when 
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his  mind  is  chiefly  impressed  with  the  former, 
and  indifferent  to  the  latter,  that  it  proves  this. 
And  as  they  are  only  incidental  stains  in,  and 
not  the  great  features  of,  the  work,  they  by 
no  means  prove  the  author  incapable  of 
writing  the  other ;  although  they  certainly 
do  prove  him,  with  all  his  gifted  attributes 
and  noble  genius,  to  be  a  man  much  less 
commendable  in  morals  than  admirable  in 
poetry; — which,  though  like  every  other  high 
and  generous  endowment  may  still  be  allied 
with  and  impaired  by  great  vices,  must  have 
far  different  qualities  and  elements  than  these 
to  constitute  its  merits  or  excellence.  And 
had  Piyron  never  debased  his  lofty  intellect, 
and  abused  his  powers  in  writing  what  can 
give  pleasure  to  none  but  those  who  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  higher  endow- 
ments, great  as  his  fame  is,  and  will  ever 
be,  it  would  have  been  very  much  greater  at 
this  moment  than  it  is,  and  would  have  oc- 
cupied a  much  higher  position  in  the  estima- 
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tion  of  future  ages  too,  tlian,  I  apprehend,  it 
will  do  on  this  account.  And  no  one,  I  be- 
lieve, more  than  the  poet  himself  would  have 
despised  an  approbation  or  praise  that  was 
founded  upon  what,  I  doubt  not,  he  con- 
sidered the  worst  part  of  his  work,  and  not 
upon  an  appreciation  of  its  real  and  nobler 
merits.'' 

''Well,  I  never  read  it,  except  just  a  few 
bits  here  and  there ;  so  I  can't  say  much 
about  that,''  replied  Morris,  who  evidently 
felt  no  interest  whatever  in  the  subject ;  so  I 
dropped  it,  exchanging  a  glance  of  secret  pity, 
not  unmixed  with  contempt,  with  Henry  Gil- 
more,  at  the  low  state  of  mental  and  moral 
cultivation  in  which  the  other  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  to  live  and  remain. 

I  was  not  sorry,  however,  that  the  conver- 
sation had  taken  the  turn  that  it  did,  as  it 
not  only  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
some  broad  truths  which  I  hoped  might  pos- 
sibly   be    understood     and    appreciated    by 
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Morris  ;  but  prevented,  for  the  time,  the  in- 
troduction of  other  topics  which  might  have 
led  to  unpleasant  feelings  and  results  between 
hiui  and  my  young  friend  Henry  Gilmore. 
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CHAPTEE  XII, 


THE    PURCHASE    OF    THE    BRIG. 


Leaving  a  message  with  the  landlady  that 
if  Isaac  Brailey  should  call  before  we  returned, 
to  ask  him  to  stay  till  we  came  in,  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  Henry  Gilmore  and  I 
went  out  to  look  over  the  ship  our  boatman, 
Kennaway,  had  told  us  was  for  sale. 

We  found  the  latter  walking  about  the 
quay,  waiting  to  accompany  us  according  to 
promise.  The  tide  was  full,  and  the  vessel 
was  riding  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbour,  to  leave  room   at  the  quay-side  for 
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siicli  others  as  had  occasion  to  load  or  unload 
there,  and  for  the  fishing-boats  to  discharge 
their  cargoes. 

After  pointing  her  out  to  us,  Kennaway 
asked  us  to  step  into  his  boat,  which  we  at 
once  did,  and  were  speedily  rowed  to  her 
side,  and  placed  upon  her  clean,  well-ar- 
ranged deck.  She  was  a  compact,  well-built, 
little  brig,  in  excellent  condition,  of  about 
two  hundred  tons  burden,  or  upwards,  and 
well  worth  all  the  money  that  was  asked  for 
her.  At  least,  so  Mark  Kennaway,  who 
seemed  thoroughly  to  understand  the  subject, 
informed  us,  after  a  careful  inspection  of 
every  timber,  mast,  yard,  rope,  and  sail 
belonging  to  her. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  have  such  a  ship 
as  this,  Kennaway?"  I  inquired,  as  we  stood 
together  on  the  deck,  after  finishing  our  ex- 
amination. 

''  Like  it,  sir  !'*  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look 
of  exultation,   although  evidently  quite    uu- 
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conscious  of  my  intentions.  ''  Why,  Fd  be 
as  proud  on  her  as  if  she  was  a  man-o'-war, 
an'  I  a  post-captain  instead  o'  the  skipper  of 
a  tight  little  brig  o'  two  hundred  tons.  Only, 
Fm  afear'd,  I'm  just  as  likely  to  be  the  one  as 
the  other,"  he  added,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile. 

''  Humph,  then,  you  think  if  I  can  get  her 
for  the  four  hundred  pounds  you  say  the 
owner  is  asking,  she  won't  be  too  dear?" 
said  I. 

"•  I  don't  think  she  will,  sir.  Still,  I 
shouldn't  like  ye  to  go  by  my  opinion  too 
much,  or  to  buy  her  upon  my  recommenda- 
tion, in  case  o'  her  not  turning  out  to  your 
satisfaction,  an'  then  ye  might  blame  me ;  or, 
perhaps,  think  I  had  some  interest  in  advis- 
ing ye  to  buy  her,''  replied  Kennaway. 

''  Oh,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  your  advice  is 
entirely  disinterested,  as  I  also  do  that  your 
opinion  of  the  ship  is  quite  sufiicientto  justify 
me  in  purchasing  it,"   I  returned,  exchanging 
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a  glance  and  a  smile  with  Henry  Gilmore  as 
I  spoke,  who,  whatever  he  might  have  thought 
when  the  subject  was  first  mentioned,  the  day 
before,  seemed  now  to  understand  pretty  well 
what  I  intended  doing  with  the  ship  when 
bought. 

"  You  aren't  a  regular  ship-owner,  are  ye, 
sir?"  asked  Kennaway,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"  No, — not  exactly,  as  yet,  at  any  rate,"  I 
replied,  with  a  smile. 

''I  tiiought  not." 

'^  Indeed  ;  why  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  ye  don't  look  like  one  o'  the  regular 
sort,  sir.  More  like  a  gentleman  as  keeps 
his  yacht,  and  sails  for  pleasure,  than  one  as 
keeps  ships  for  carryin'  coals,  or  corn,  or 
potatoes,  an'  other  things  round  the  coast,  as 
craft  o'  this  sort  are  only  fit  for.  Besides,  I 
know  most  all  the  ship-owners  about  these 
parts,  an'  don't  think  ye're  one  o'  them." 

"Nor  my  young  friend  either,  Isuppose?" 
I  asked,  with  a  smile. 
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"No,  sir;  I  know  he  ain't,"  replied  the 
boatman,  good-humouredly. 

''  But,  suppose  that  I  were  to  think  of  buy- 
ing this  brig,  and  sailing  her  between  the 
different  ports  on  the  coast,  do  you  think  it 
would  pay,  now  ?"  I  inquired,  with  a  grave 
look. 

"  Why,  sir,  that  would  depend,"  he  re- 
plied, thoughtfully.  "  Ye  didn't  mean  to 
sail  her  yourself — as  skipper  I  mean,  sir,'^ 
he  added,  hesitatingly,  as  if  afraid  of  giving 
offence,  and  yet  not  altogether  certain  upon 
the  point. 

"No.  I'm  not  quite  sailor  enough  for 
that,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

"Well,  I  thought  not,  sir.  Only  as  I  once 
heard  o'  a  gentleman  buy  in'  a  stage-coach, 
up  the  country  somewhere,  an'  drivin'  it  him- 
self like  a  [common  coachman,  1  wasn't 
quite  sure  whether  ye  might  ha'  took  it  into 
yer  head  to  do  the  same  with  this  ship,  if  ye 
bought  it.  But  I  hope  ye'll  excuse  me  for 
making  so  free,"  he  said,  apologetically. 
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''Oh,  pray,  my  good  fellow,  don't  make  the 
least  apology,"  said  I,  as  Henry  and  I  joined 
in  a  good  laugh.  ''  I'm  only  afraid,  if  the 
gentleman  didn't  drive  his  coach  better  and  to 
more  advantage  than  I  should  sail  my  ship, 
it  would  be  a  very  losing  concern  with  him ; 
as  I  fear  I  should  not  only  have  to  sail  very 
often  without  cargo,  but  very  soon  lose  my 
ship  into  the  bargain.  But  I  don't  mean  to 
risk  that.  Jf  I  purchase  the  brig,  as  I  think 
I  shall  do,  I  should  at  once  place  her  in  the 
hands  of  an  efficient  sailor,  as  captain,  and  be 
entirely  guided  by  his  experience  and  opinion 
in  all  things  connected  with  the  subject.  In 
fact,  leave  him  the  full  control  and  authority 
in  the  matter,  to  do  whatever  he  thought  best 
for  himself  and  the  owner.  I  suppose  such  a 
man  might  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  I 
wanted  one  ?"  I  asked,  looking  him  quietly  in 
the  face. 

''  Yes,  I  know  several,  sir,"  said  he,  mu- 
singly,  as  if  trying   to  recollect.     ''  There's 
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Captain  Hobson  that  used  to  sail  the  Devon 
Eose,  that  was  lost  down  Channel  in  the 
spring,  not  by  his  fault,  for  a  better  sailor 
never  commanded  a  ship.  He's  in  want  o'  a 
vessel ;  an'  Captain  Clark,  one  o'  the  best  and 
luckiest  skippers  between  Land*s-end  and 
Liverpool.     He  wants  one  too." 

*'  They  are  both  good  and  experienced 
sailors,  are  they?"  I  inquired  with  apparent 
interest. 

"  Yes,  first-rate  ;  none  better  hereabouts." 
"  You  don  t  know  any  one  else  as  well,  do 
you?"  I  again  asked.     ''  It's   as  well  to  have 
a  good  choice,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  'tis ;  but  I  don't  think  ye  could 
have  better  than  either  of  them,  sir.  I 
don't  know  anyone  else  belonging  to  here 
just  now.  But  if  ye  like  I'll  make  some 
inquiries  about." 

"  These  two   you   have   mentioned    aren't 
relations  of  yours,  are  they  ?"  I  asked. 

''  No,  sir,  they're  no  relation   to  me  in  the 
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least,"  he  replied  quickly,  as  if  afraid  I  sus- 
pected him  of  having  had  some  private  mo- 
live  or  feelings  of  his  own,  in  recommending 
them. 

''  Oh,  don't  think  I  suspect  you  of  being 
biassed  or  actuated  by  other  than  disinterested 
motives,"  said  I,  with  hasty  sincerity.  "  I 
assure  you  I  feel  quite  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary." 

"  Well,  I  should  be  sorry  if  ye  thought  I 
was'nt  acting  fair  by  you,  sir,"  he  returned 
quietly. 

"  Pray  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  I 
think  anything  of  the  kind — I  know  quite 
different,"  said  I,  confidently.  ''  But  what  do 
you  say  to  yourself,  now,  as  captain  of  her? 
Don't  you  think  that  would  be  better  ?  I 
think  you  told  us  yesterday  that  if  you  had 
money  enough  to  purchase  the  ship  you  would 
sail  her  between  the  different  ports  on  the 
coast  yourself.  So,  I  suppose,  you  feel  your- 
self quite  qualified  to  do  so,   or  you  wouldn't 
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risk  your  own  ship,  if  you  had  one,  by  taking 
the  command  of  her  yourself." 

"  Me,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Kennaway,  In  sur- 
prise, and  a  hnlf-doubting  pleasure.  ''  If  ye 
think  Captain  Hobson  and  Captain  Clark  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  her,  I'm  afear'd  ye'd 
hardly  think  me,  who  never  was  more  than  a 
mate,  to  be  so." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  the  capabilities  of 
either  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  least,  who,  I 
dare  say,  are  both  most  able  and  experienced 
sailors,  only,  as  I  don't  know  anything  of 
them,  and  believe  you  would  suit  my  purpose 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  I  should  prefer 
your  accepting  the  ship  to  anyone  else,"  I 
replied.  "  Besides,"  I  added,  ''  I  owe  you 
some  recompense  for  your  services  to  me 
yesterday,  which  I  mean  this  present — this 
appointment,"  I  said,  correcting  myself,  "  to 
be  a  payment  of." 

"Why,  sir,  the  sovereign  ye  gave  me  has 
done  that  pretty  well  already,  I  think,"  re- 
plied Kennaway,  with  a  smile. 
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''  You  must  imagine  I  estimate  my  life  at  a 
very  small  value  if  you  tliiiik  I  consider  that 
a  sufficient  payment  for  your  services  in  help- 
ing to  save  it,"  I  returned. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,  sir,"  said  he,  slightly 
confused.  "  I  meant  for  all  I  did,  as  it  was 
this  gentleman  here  that  saved  yer  life,  and 
not  me,  nor  the  other  man  who  came  either, 
though  we  helped  you  up  the  cliff  after- 
wards." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  estimate  myself  so  highly 
that  I  consider  your  share  of  that  task  worth 
a  very  different  reward  than  that  which  you 
have  already  received,"  I  returned,  laughing. 
''  You're  willing,  then,  to  accept  the — the 
command  of  this  ship,  if  I  buy  it  ?"  I  added, 
inquiringly,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

''  Why,  sir,  I'm  more  than  willing ;  I  shall 
be  proud  and  happy  to  do  it,  if  ye're  not 
afraid  to  trust  her  to  me,"  he  replied  with 
alacrity. 

"No,  I'm  not  at  all  afraid  to  do  that,"  said 
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I.  "  Besides,  the  risk  will  be  quite  as  much, 
or  mucli  more  yours  than  mine.  You  know 
the  loss  of  your  life  would  be  a  much  more 
serious  thing  to  you  than  even  the  loss  of  the 
ship  would  be  to  me,"  I  added,  with  some 
hesitation,  watching  his  countenance  as  I 
spoke. 

"  Ay,  it  would,  sir  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  more 
fortunate  than  that,"  he  said,  with  quiet  con- 
fidence. 

"  1  hope  so,  too.  So  I  shal]  consider  the 
agreement  settled  so  far.  The  terms  we  can 
arrange  after  the  brig  is  purchased,"  said  I, 
with  as  much  of  a  business  look  as  I  could 
assume,  while  a  smile  from  Henry  made  me 
almost  laugh  at  myself. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  ye  wish  it ;  and  I'm  quite 
willing  to  leave  the  terms  to  yourself." 

"  Very  well.  I  dare  say  they  won't  be 
worse  than  you  expect.  My  friend  and  I  will 
go  and  see  about  the  purchase,  and  if  you  will 
call  upon  us  at  Eock  Cottage,  this  evening,  I 
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shall  then,  I  dare  say,  be  able  to — to  place  the 
vessel  in  your  hands." 

"  Thank  ye,  sh*,  I  shall  wait  on  ye  then.'' 
"  What  time  can  you  come,  do  you  think  ?" 
"  Any  time,  sir,  that  you  wish.'' 
"  Would  about  seven  do  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  if  convenient  for  you." 
"  Oh,  any  time  would  be  convenient  for  me. 
We  shall  say  seven  then." 

By  this  time  we  had  left  the  ship  and  re- 
turned to  the  quay,  where  taking  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
who  wished  to  dispose  of  the  vessel,  we  wished 
Kennaway  good  morning,  leaving  him  in  a 
high  state  of  pleased  excitement  at  the  pros- 
pect of  so  soon,  and  so  unexpectedly,  becoming 
the  captain  of  the  tight  little  brig — as  he  called 
her — we  had  just  been  looking  over,  and  re- 
turned to  our  lodgings  to  meet  Isaac  Brailey, 
who  arrived  there  a  few  minutes  after  us. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Finding  Isaac  Brailey  liad  a  very  vague  idea 
of  what  an  account  at  a  bank  meant,  or  the 
much  greater  safety  of  having  his  money  there 
than  keeping  it  at  home,  after  I  filled  up 
the  draft,  Henry  Gilmore  and  I  went  with 
him  to  a  small  branch  establishment  of  one 
of  the  large  Joint  Stock  banks  of  the  county 
which  was  in  the  town,  and  got  one  of  the 
clerks  to  explain  the  matter  to  him;  after 
which  an  account  was  opened  in  his  name, 
and   the  draft  placed  to    his    credit.      This 
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done,  to  the  evident  surprise  and  amusement 
of  the  two  clerks  in  the  baak,  we  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  said  we  hoped  to  see 
him  again  while  we  were  in  the  place,  wished 
him  good  morning,  and  left  him,  to  go  and  see 
about  the  purchase  of  the  brig.  This  was 
soon  accomplished ;  for  as  the  owner  did  not 
ask  more  than  I  thought  the  vessel  was  worth, 
and  I  had  no  wish  for  him  to  take  less,  the  bar- 
gain was  easily  arranged,  and  the  transfer 
made.  After  which,  with  a  brief  written 
memorandum  of  the  transaction  signed  by 
the  vendor  and  myself  in  my  pocket-book, 
Henry  and  I  went  off  for  a  walk,  intending 
also  to  call  upon  the  Dawsons  before  we  re- 
turned to  dinner  at  our  lodgings. 

We  left  the  town  and  strolled  along  a 
footpath  across  some  fields,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hillsboro'  Tor ;  whicih  rose  high, 
green,  and  sloping  on  the  inland  side, 
about  half-a-mile  before  us,  descending  in 
the   same  way  on  the   other,  for  about   the 
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first    hundred   feet    or    so,    where    a    narrow 
footpath  ran  round   the    whole    peak,   except 
one  small  portion  looking  across  the  little  bay 
toward  the  town  and  harbour,  where  it  arose 
abrupt,  rocky,    and   perpendicular  from    the 
edge   of  the  water   to  the    very  top  of  the 
height,  finishing  off  in  a   dark,   red    kind    of 
clay,  nearly  a  hundred    feet    in    depth,    and 
almost  as  solid  as  the  rocks  themselves  upon 
which  it  rested.     Beyond  this  point,  on    the 
side  next  the    sea,    and  commencing   imme- 
diately  below  the    footpath    I    have  already 
named,  the  tor  descended  in  a  perfectly  per- 
pendicular wall,  fully  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,    of  blue,   slaty  rock — rough,  jagged, 
and  sea  worn,  to  its  very  foundation  of  dark 
grey  granite  boulders,  round  and  over   which 
the  now  ebbing  tide    still  lashed    and  broke, 
and  never,    even    at  low    water,   altogether 
receded  from. 

We  had  followed  the  footpath  round  the 
temples  of  the  height,  as  it  were,  to  the  end 
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where  it  terminated  in  the  impassable  preci- 
pice already  mentioned,  where  we  sat  down 
for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  our  feet  ahnost  dang-lino-  over  it,  as  I  had 
done  a  few  days  before  on  the  Grey  Tor, 
and  which  had  been  so  nearly  foil  owed  with 
such  terrible  and  fatal  results,  admiring  the 
grand  and  beautiful  scene  around  us,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  quiet  little  town  at 
the  other  side  of  the  small  bay,  or  rather, 
creek,  which  seemed  so  near,  and  we  so  high 
above  it,  that  one  felt  as  if,  had  we  fallen  or 
jumped  from  our  lofty  position,  we  should 
have  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
or  on  the  top  of  a  half-finished  church-spire 
which  stood  close  behind  it. 

The  scene  and  position  naturally  reminded 
us  both  of  that  other  I  have  already  alluded 
to. 

''  We're  safer  here,  I  hope,  than  you  were 
the  other  day,  on  the  Grey  Tor,"  said  Henry 
Gilmore,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  we  sat  there. 
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''  I  hope  so,"  T  replied  ;  "  especially  as,  in- 
stead of  your  being  able  to  come  to  my 
rescue,  as  you  did  then,  you  would  be  likely 
to  share  my  fate,  without  much  probability 
of  any  one  else  coming  to  our  assistance 
in  time  to  save  us.  But  we  seem  pretty 
secure  here,  I  think.'' 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  are.  There  was  a  great 
land-slip  here  in  the  spring,  I  believe — 
almost  as  great  as  the  one  at  the  Grey  Tor, 
that  carried  away  all  the  loose  part  of  the 
cliff,  which  had  before  tliat  been  in  a  rather 
dangerous  state;  so  I  suppose  we're  safe 
enough  at  present,"  returned  Henry.  ''  You 
see  this  red  scaur,  here ;  that's  where  it  took 
place,  I  believe.  Previous  to  that,  this  foot- 
road  went  right  round  the  tor ;  so  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fall  of 
the  cliff,  when  you  look  at  that  great  per- 
pendicular slide  of  hard,  red  clay,  and  jagged 
rock  before  us." 

''  It  must  have  been  an  awful  avalanche  to 
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have  carried  away  such  an  extent  of  tlie  tor 
as  that.  I  hope  no  one  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  upon  it  at  the  time,  or  underneath  it." 

"  No ;  I  believe  not.  But  some  one  was 
killed  by  falling  down  here  who  had  ventured 
too  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  few  days 
afterwards." 

"  A  frightful   death  it  must  have  been,  to 
fall  from  such  a  height  as  this,  and  bs  dashed 
to  pieces  on  these  sharp  rocks  down  the  side 
of  the  precipice  beneath  us,"  I  replied,  with 
a  slight  shudder. 

"  Yes ;  you  see  that  sharp  piece  of  rock 
there,  about  half-way  between  us  and  the 
sea.  I've  been  told  that  part  of  the  dress — 
it  was  a  woman  who  fell — caught  there,  and 
hung  flaunting  upon  it  for  some  months 
afterwards,  and  was  known  ^s  the  Hillsboro' 
Death' s-Flag  •,  every  one  about  the  place  being 
equally  horrified  to  see  it,  and  afraid  to  use 
any  means  to  knock  it  off,  which  might  easily 
enough  have  been  done  by  rolling  down  a 
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few  stones  upon  it  from  wliere  we  are  stand- 
ing," said  Henry. 

"  I  sliould  have  tliouglit  the  wind  would 
very  soon  have  accomplished  that,  without 
any  other  aid  whatever,"  I  returned. 

"  AYell,  it  didn't,  though ;  and  that's  why 
the  people  looked  upon  it  with  such  awe,  and 
were  afraid  to  take  any  measures  to  get  it  off. 
I  believe  they  had  a  kind  of  superstitious 
idea  that  it  was  kept  there  by  some  super- 
natural means,  and  that  the  ghost  of  the 
woman  who  had  worn  it  used  to  come  and 
sit  upon  the  point  of  the  rock,  and  wave  her 
flag,  as  they  called  it,  to  prevent  any  one 
else  from  falling  over,  and  as  a  signal  before 
stormy  weather,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  dis- 
appeared, some  one  else  would  fall  from  the 
cliff  also,  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  like 
manner,  and  leave  another  flag  upon  the 
same  place." 

''  Which  T  presume  has  not  yet  been  the 
case,"  said  1,  smiling,  as  Henry  paused. 
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*'  No ;  only  the  people  are  afraid  of  coming 
too  close  to  the  edge,  till  a  year  and  a  day 
have  passed,  as  they  think  there's  more 
danger  before  that  tlian  there  will  be  after- 
wards. There\s  an  old  kind  of  '  wise  woman/ 
as  they  call  her,  who  lives  in  a  little  hut  by 
herself,  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  tor,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  poor 
people  about  here  with  almost  as  much  awe 
as  the  Sibyl  or  a  Delphic-priestess  was  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old  ;  I  met  her 
here  one  day,  a  short  time  ago,  very  near 
where  we  now  are,  and  was  told  by  her  the 
whole  story  of  both  the  land -slip  and  the 
fall  of  the  woman  over  the  precipice,  and  the 
Hillsboro'  Death-Flag  also,  which  she  con- 
cluded by  a  kind  of  rude  rhyme,  something 
like— 

"  Till  a  year  and  a  day  is  come  and  is  gone — 
Beware  of  the  Hillsboro'  Deaths  Flag-stone." 

"  A   very  proper  caution  ; — and  I  hope  her 
warning  is  both  well-paid  for  and  duly    ap- 
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preciated,"  I  replied,  laughing,  as  we  rose  up 
and  began  to  retrace  our  steps  round  the  brow 
of  the  height.  ''  An  old  fortune-telling  crone, 
I  dare  say,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
land-slip  and  the  accident  to  add  a  new 
branch  of  imposition  to  her  previous  trade." 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  believe  myself.  In 
fact  I  know  she's  a  fortune-teller,  as  she 
wanted  to  tell  me  mine,  and  I  have  seen  se- 
veral of  the  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  going 
in  the  direction  of  her  hut,  or  coming  from  it, 
as  if  they  had  been  to  consult  her  upon  their 
future  destiny ;  and  I  came  upon  her  one 
day  round  the  height  here,  with  the  hand  of 
a  great  countryman  in  hers,  who  stood  staring 
at  her  with  the  most  solemn  look  of  half- 
fearful,  half-credulous  awe,  in  his  stolid,  good- 
natured  countenance,  as  she  professed  to  read 
the  lines  of  his  big,  hard  hand,  and  explain 
the  mystery  of  his  future  fate  and  fortune." 

"  I  suppose,  if  she  had  told  him  he  was  to 
marry  a  princess  and  wear  a  crown  the   sim- 
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pletoii  would  have  believed  lier,'^   I  returned, 
with  an  incredulous  laugh. 

"  I  dare  say  he  would  ;  though,  I  believe, 
she  was  more  judicious  than  to  put  her  occult 
powers  of  chiromancy  to  such  a  dangerous 
test,  as  she  only  promised  him  Sally,  the  ge- 
neral servant,  who  lived  with  the  farmer  he 
worked  for." 

"  Ah,  the  shrewd  old  crone,  like  most  other 
foretellers  of  events,  took  good  care  to  find 
out  which  way  the  wind  blew  before  she  told 
him  in  what  direction  the  feather  would  fly. 
You  didn't  test  her  powers  of  divination, 
then?" 

''  No ;  I  told  her  I  had  skill  enough  of  my 
own  to  foresee  my  future,"  replied  Henry, 
rather  gloomily. 

*'  Well,  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  that," 
I  returned  smiling ;  "  and  I  doubt  if  she 
thought  so  either." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  However,  as  she  looked 
as  if  her  own  fortune  were  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
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I  gave  lier  sixpence,  wliicli  pleased  her  quite 
as  much  as  if  I  had  let  her  tell  mine  for 
it." 

At  the  further  end,  the  tor  descended  with 
an  abrupt,  steep  slope^  into  a  narrow  valley 
which  ran  from  the  sea-shore  some  distance 
inland.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
flowed  a  small  stream,  the  bed  of  which 
seemed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  road  for 
carts  to  the  beach,  as  well  as  a  course  for  the 
water.  A  zigzag  track  served  as  a  footpath 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  into  the  valley,  and 
led  to  a  small  shingly  piece  of  semi- circular 
beach,  with  the  clifPs  projecting  at  each  end 
of  it,  and  but  little  known  to  or  'visited  by 
either  strangers  or  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  fact,  owing  to  the  ''  wise  woman" 
having  lately  taken  up  her  abode  in  a  small 
kind  of  half-hut  and  half-cave  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  close  to  the  sea,  it  was  now 
generally  avoided  by  the  latter, — except  such 
of  them  as  came  to  consult    her  upon   future 
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events,  or  to  seek  lier  supposed  aid  and  in- 
fluence in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends, 
chiefly  because  she  was  supposed  to  exercise 
her  incantations  and  other  diabolical  arts 
there  ;  though  what  these  were  no  one  had 
ever  been  able  to  discover. 

Instead  of  going  round  the  higher  part  of 
the  hill,  and  back  by  the  road  we  came,  Henry 
and  I  descended  the  height  by  the  zigzag 
track  I  have  mentioned  toward  the  sea,  and 
had  almost  reached  the  little  beach,  when  we 
came  suddenly  and,  to  me  at  least,  unexpec- 
tedly upon  the  back,  or  rather  the  turf-covered 
roof,  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  rudely 
erected  shed,  partly  scooped  out  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  formed  in  front  of  a  low  clay  and 
stone  wall,  with  an  angular  opening,  without 
any  door  for  an  entrance,  and  a  narrow  slip, 
like  a  small  loop-hole  in  an  old  castle,  for  a 
window,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  a  chimney. 
One  end  of  the  hut  was  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  which  sunk  down  thirty    or  forty 
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feet  below  it  in  a  precipitous  wall  of  sharp 
slatj  rocks ;  the  other  was  almost  level  with 
the  steep  sloping  ground  which  terminated  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  a  few  feet  below. 
The  front  was  reached  by  a  short  winding 
ascent  of  rudely  cut  or  worn  steps  in  the 
shelvy  cliff,  leading  from  the  shore  up  to  a 
small  flat  ledge  of  uneven  rock  of  about  a 
dozen  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in 
width,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  terrace  be- 
fore this  miserable  abode  of  the  ''  wise  woman  ^ 
— for  such  indeed  was  the  hovel,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe. 

Just  as  we  approached,  a  peculiar  though 
not  unpleasant  smell,  as  of  burning  herbs,  or 
some  strongly  scented  kind  of  wood  seemed 
to  be  issuing  from  the  aperture  which  served 
as  a  chimney  in  one  corner  of  the  roof,  though 
no  smoke  of  any  kind  was  perceptible,  except 
when  the  head  was  put  close  to  it,  and  then  a 
dry,  slightly  heated  vapour  was  felt  upon  the 
face,  causing  a  kind  of  smarting  sensation  in 
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the  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  strong  inclination 
to  sneeze  and  couofh. 

''  Hush,"  said  Henry,  in  a  suppressed 
whisper,  checking  a  cough,  and  turning  round 
with  a  smile,  after  trying  to  look  through  the 
smoke-vent ;  ''  the  old  witch  is  at  some  of  her 
mysteries.  Lefs  try  if  we  can't  discover 
what  she's  doing." 

Without  speaking  I  gently  approached  the 
aperture,  and  tried  to  look  down  to  see  what 
was  going  on  underneath.  But  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  hold  my  face  more  than 
three  or  four  seconds  over  it  without  coughing 
and  betraying  ourselves.  Still,  I  could  see 
that  something  was  going  on,  and  I  could 
hear  a  low  crooning  kind  of  sound,  as  if  she 
were  half  humming  and  half  repeating  to  her- 
self some  charm  or  incantation  belonging  to 
her  witchcraft, — and  even  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  woman  as  she  bent  for  a  moment, 
leaning  upon  a  long  staff,  over  the  embers  of 
a  wood  fire,  as  she  threw  in  something  which 
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instantly  flashed  up  into  a  slight  flame,  as  if 
it  had  been  gunpowder,  and  gave  forth  a 
strong  yet  not  unpleasant  odour  which  forced 
me  immediately  to  draw  back,  from  the  desire 
to  cough  that  it  instantly  excited  in  me. 

For  a  few  seconds  after  this  there  was  a 
pause  in  her  crooning,  and  we  began  to  fear 
she  had  either  finished  her  incantation  or  be- 
come aware  of  our  presence.  I  again, 
hovvever,  cautiously  approached  the  hole  in 
the  roof,  and  just  as  I  did  so  another  sudden 
flash  of  flame  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  still 
stronger  odour  than  the  last,  drove  me  back 
from  it  again  before  I  had  time  to  see  anything 
more ;  at  the  same  time  we  could  hear  her 
singing,  in  a  monotonous  kind  of  chant,  yet 
louder  and  louder  as  she  went  on,  as  if 
the  charm  she  was  working  was  not  without 
its  influence  upon  her  own  nervous  system, 
whatever  effect  it  might  have  in  accomplishing 
any  other  object. 

''  Why,  the  old  hag  is  a  real  witch,  after 
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all,"  muttered    Heiiiy,    with    a    smile.     "  I 
wonder  if  there's  any  one  with  her?" 

''  I  almost  think  there  is,"  I  replied,  in 
the  same  suppressed  whisper.  ''  Some  one  I 
fancy  is  there — a  girl  most  likely — getting 
her  fortune  told.  I  wish  we  could  find  out 
some  other  hole  to  see  through,  as  the 
vapour  from  that  confounded  chimney  of 
hers  won't  allow  us  to   look  down  there." 

After  a  little  cautious  search  we  at  length 
discovered  a  small  crevice  in  the  end  of 
the  hut  next  the  sea,  which  we  were 
enabled  to  reach  by  creeping  along  a  narrow 
ledge  of  projecting  rock,  just  broad  enough 
to  hold  us,  by  clinging  with  our  hands  at  the 
same  time  to  the  grassy  turf  that  overhung 
the  eaves  of  the  rude  edifice.  Here  we 
could  see  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inside  of 
the  place,  except  a  small  dark  kind  of  re- 
cess or  cave  at  the  back  of  the  hut,  where 
just  the  smallest  portion  of  the  skirt  of  a  fe- 
male's dress   was  seen    within    it,    evidently 
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belonging  to  some  one  who  was  sitting 
there  watching  the  operations  of  the  en- 
chantress, and  having  her  fortune  told.  In 
the  centre  of  the  uneven  stone  floor  was  a 
small  circular  hollow,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
fire-place,  in  which  were  a  few  half-extin- 
guished embers  of  the  wood  fire  I  had  seen 
from  the  hole  in  the  roof.  Round  this,  the 
old  witch  was  moving  in  a  slow,  regular 
manner,  chanting  her  incantations,  and  every 
now  and  then  throwing  something  into  the 
fire,  which  flashed  up,  sometimes  with  a  red, 
and  sometimes  with  a  blueish  flame,  and 
sometimes  with  both,  casting  a  lurid  unearthly 
glare  on  the  bare  clay-and-stone  walls,  and 
the  rough  brown  rock  which  formed  the  back 
of  the  hut  inside ;  and  even  partially  lighting 
up  the  dark  cave  behind  ;  but  not  enouQ:h  to 
show  more  than  a  very  small  portion  uf  the 
dress  of  the  female  who  occupied  it. 

After    a    few    minutes,    the    witch    stood 
still,  and,  taking  her  long  staff  by  the  middle. 
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waved  it  three  or  four  times  over  her  head, 
as  if  shewing  the  points  of  the  compass,  slowly 
turning  round  as  she  did  so,  humming,  in  a 
low  voice,  a  half  inarticulate  rhyme,  some- 
thing like  the  following : — 

"  Spirits,  who  my  spells  obey, 

Come  and  to  this  maid  display, — 

Ye,  who  can  the  future  show, — 

AVhat  she  seeks  of  me  to  know  ; 
Be  her  fortune  foul  or  fair, — 
By  the  mystic  power  I  bear, 
That,  I  charge  ye,  now  declare. 

From  north  and  south,  from  east  and  west, 

Come,  draw  near,  at  my  request. 

*'  Maiden  who  hath  sought  my  cell. 
And  invoked  my  potent  spell. 
That  the  future  you  may  know — 
Whether  fraught  with  joy  or  woe, 
List,  but  speak  not,  or  in  vain 
Is  my  well-wrought  charm  to  gain 
The  power  that  spirits  can  constrain. — 
AVhile  I  thus  unbind  her  eyes, 
Spirits,  let  the  future  rise." 

As  the  witch  was  repeating  the  last  verse 
of  this  rude  rhyme,  she  v/ent  to  the  mouth  of 
the  small  cave,  and  came  back  leading  by  the 
hand  Jane  Dawson  ! — with  her  eyes  bound  up 

VOL.    II.  L 
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bj  a  broad  band,  on  which  were  a  number 
of  hieroglyphic  signs, — no  doubt  intended  to  re- 
present something  connected  with  her  mystical 
art, — which  sbe  removed  as  she  uttered  the 
last  two  lines,  indicating,  with  an  impressive 
wave  of  her  hand  at  the  same  time,  that  tbe 
other  was  not  to  speak,  or  to  move  from  the 
spot  in  the  centre  of  tbe  floor,  where  she  had 
placed  her,  with  her  back  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  hut,  and  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the 
few  white  embers  of  the  fire. 

The  poor  girl  seemed  greatly  agitated,  and 
was  evidently  only  prevented  from  giving 
way  to  her  fear  by  the  terror  of  her  position 
and  her  anxiety  to  go  through  with  what  she 
probably  commenced  out  of  mere  thoughtless 
curiosity  or  for  amusement. 

A  suppressed  exclamation  of  painful  sur- 
prise burst  from  both  my  companion  and  my- 
self as  we  saw  this,  and  but  from  my  presence 
of  mind  in  suddenly  grasping  Henry  tightly 
by  the   arm,  he   seemed   for   a    moment    so 
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startled  and  aj:^itated  that  I  believe  he  would 
have  lost  his  balance,  and  fallen  back  over 
the  precipice  upon  which  we  were  standing, 
and  been  killed.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
soon  recovered  his  composure  sufficiently  to 
retain  his  footino;  without  dano'er  either  of 
falling  or  of  betraying  himself.  I  was 
just  beginning  to  debate  in  ray  own  mind 
whether  we  ought  not  to  go  in  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  performance  of  the  old  hag,  when 
seeing  her  about  to  proceed  with  her  incanta- 
tion, curiosity  to  see  the  result  withheld  us 
from  doing  so. 

Once  more  raising  her  staff,  she  waved  it 
three  times  round  her  head,  after  which  she 
slowly  walked  round  the  centre  of  the  hut, 
as  if  makino^  a  maoric  circle  with  the  end  of 
her  wand,  enclosing  both  herself  and  the 
young  lady  ;  on  the  completion  of  which  she 
stopped  directly  opposite  the  latter,  with  the 
hollow  containing  the  fire  between  them,  and 
renewed  her  chantino:  as  before : 
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"  Mark,  as  in  the  fire  I  throw 
Charm  and  spell,  and  in  the  glow, 
By  my  magic,  you  shall  see 
Him  who  shall  your  husband  be  ! 
Spirits,  who  my  summons  hear, 
Whether  he  is  far  or  near, 
Let  his  form  appear — appear ! 
If  in  ruddy  flame  he's  seen, 
Happy  shall  she  be,  I  ween ; 
But  if  in  ill-omen'd — smoke — 
Evil  hap  ! — my  spell  is  broke !" 


During  the  recital  of  the  last  four  lines, 
the  old  witch  had  resumed  her  slow  movement 
round  the  circle  she  had  drawn  with  her  staff 
upon  the  floor,  throwing  something  upon  the 
embers  as  she  did  so,  which  flashed  suddenly 
up  as  before,  slightly  illumining  the  gloomy 
hovel  and  filling  it  with  an  odour  similar  to 
what  we  had  previously  inhaled.  Once,  twice, 
thrice,  she  repeated  the  operation,  but  ap- 
parently without  the  desired  result.  At 
length,  with  a  look  of  angry  impatience, 
she  threw  in  something  of  a  different  kind 
which,  instead  of  causing  a  bright  flash  and 
an  agreeable  odour,  filled  the  whole  hut  with 
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a  dense,  dark  smoke  of  tlie  most  unpleasant 
smell,  making  their  figures  almost  impercep- 
tible to  us,  while  at  the  same  moment — whether 
from  being  startled,  or  that  she  really  fancied 
she  saw  tlie  ill-omened  figure  in  the  darkness, 
I  cannot  tell — Jane  Dawson  gave  a  shriek  of 
terror,  which  caused  the  witch  to  dash  her 
staff  from  her  hand  and  give  utterance  to  the 
words,  indicating  that  her  spell  or  charm  was 
broken  by  it.  And  had  it  not  been  that 
Jane's  back  was  toward  the  door  of  the  hut, 
she  might  actually  have  seen  the  dark  shadow 
of  a  tall  figure  enter  therein,  and  noiselessly 
crouch  along  close  to  the  side  of  the  dim  wall 
until  it  reached  the  cave  at  the  back  of  the 
chamber,  into  which  it  crept,  unobserved  by 
its  occupants,  during  the  confusion  that  ensued 
on  the  disturbing  of  the  witch's  incantations 
by  the  young  lady's  ill-timed  exclamation. 
The  fio-ure  was  that  of  William  Morris. 

Eiveted  to  the  spot,  and  hardly  daring  to 
breathe  for  fear  of  betraying  ourselves,   we 
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watclied  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  for 
the  result  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  won- 
dering much  whether  Morris  had  made  his 
appearance  by  some  pre-concerted  arrange- 
ment with  the  old  woman,  or  had  discovered 
the  place  by  mere  accident,  like  ourselves, 
and,  probably  ignorant  of  its  use,  had  en- 
tered by  chance,  or  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
what  it  was.  However  it  might  be,  ha  gained 
the  shelter  of  the  cave  without  being  seen  by 
either  the  witch  or  the  young  lady,  and  had 
just  done  so  when  the  former  seized  the  latter 
sharply  by  the  arm,  who  seemed  upon  the 
very  point  of  falling  down  in  a  swoon,  and 
half  led  and  half  pulled  her  impatiently 
tow^ard  the  doorless  opening  of  the  hut, 
telling  her  in  a  voice  of  both  anger  and  alarm, 
to  begone,  in  a  Vv^ay  which  young  ladies  are 
seldom  spoken  to  by  their  inferiors ;  calling 
after  her  as  she  staggered  down  the  dangerous 
descent  to  a  narrow  foot-path  which  skirted 
the  little  stream   up  the  valley,  in  a  tone  of 
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mingled  imprecation  and  warning,  her  usual 
valediction : 


"  'Till  a  year  and  a  clay  is  come  and  is  gone 
Beware  of  the  Hillsboro'  Death's  flas-stone. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    RECOGNITION. 


After  watcliing  the  departure  of  the  young 
lady  for  a  moment  in  silence,  the  fortune- 
teller went  back  into  her  hut,  and  taking  up 
a  small,  low,  wooden  stool  which  stood  in  one 
corner  of  the  chamber,  placed  it  close  to  the 
side  of  the  now  extinguished  fire-embers,  and 
sat  down  upon  it,  apparently  overcome  by 
her  recent  incantatory  exertions — uttering  at 
the  same  time  a  wild  maniacal  laugh — as  if 
in  mockery  of  her  own  pretensions  ;  and 
then,  bending  forward  and  resting  her  bare 
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sliarp  elbows  upon  her  tbinlj-clad  knees,  and 
lier  head  in  the  pahns  of  her  bony  hands, 
with  her  long,  dark,rusty  hair  hanging  loosely 
and  clotted  over  her  harsh  face  and  tanned 
neck, — commenced  sobbing  with  hysterical 
violence  which  both  surprised  us  and  ex- 
cited our  deep  interest  and  sympathy. 

I  was  just  about  proposing  to  my  com- 
panion that  we  should  go  in  and  see  if  we 
could  do  anything  to  compose  or  help  her, 
when,  Morris  at  that  moment  coming  out  of 
the  cave,  startled  her  into  sudden,  energetic 
composure,  and  restrained  us  from  moving 
from  our  position. 

Springing  to  her  feet,  and  tossing  her  loose 
hair  back  from  her  face,  and  fixing  her  dark 
eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of  mingled  terror, 
astonishment,  and  rage,  she  stood  glaring  at 
the  intruder  as  if  hardly  knowing  whether  to 
regard  him  as  a  mere  mortal,  or  that  her  in- 
cantations had  been  more  potent  and  success- 
ful than  she  either  imagined  or  wished ;  and 

K  5 
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he  was  indeed  a  being  of  another  world 
called  before  lier  by  her  enchantments. 

''  Holloa !  old  hag !  what's  this  ye're  up 
to?"  said  Morris,  in  a  harsh,  bullying  tone; 
although  not  quite  free  from  secret  uneasiness, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  cave  and  stood  a  few 
feet  apart  from  the  witch.  ''  Ye've  been  per- 
forming some  of  your  wicked  cantrips  here,  I 
see,"  he  added  with  an  assumed  indifference, 
which  did  not  escape  the  quick,  watchful 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  woman  ;  though  some  ex- 
traordinary excitement  of  internal  emotion, 
but  whether  of  rage  or  grief  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  tell,  still  seemed  to  prevent 
her  from  making  any  reply. 

*'  What !  old  Hecate,  or  whtttever  ye  call 
yourself,  have  ye  lost  your  tongue  since  I 
came  into  your  den  and  spoilt  your  witchery?" 
he  demanded  in  a  mocking,  bolder  tone. 

"  Ha  !  who — what  are  you  ?"  exclaimed 
the  witch,  holding  out  her  staflp,  as  if  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance,  with  a  half-menacing,  half- 
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alarmed  look.     ''  If  you're  a  man,  how  came 
you  here  ?  if  you're  a  devil,  what  want  you?" 

''Why,  if  ye  wern't  a  fool,  or  a  rn^^- 
woman,  you  might  know  I'm  a  man,  without 
even  the  use  of  witchcraft,"  he  replied  with 
a  hoarse,  irritating  laugh.  "  What's  the  use 
of  your  enchantments  and  charms  if  they 
can't  tell  ye  that?" 

"  Avaunt !  then,  lest  I  curse  you,"  cried 
the  old  witch,  trembling  with  an  unnatural 
excitement  and  rage.  "  If  you  are  not  a 
devil  in  the  shape  of  man,  you  have  a  devil 
in  you.  Avaunt !  begone !  I  say,"  she  re- 
peated, shaking  her  staff  at  him  in  her  fury 
as  if  she  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from 
striking  him  with  it,  while  he  shrank  back 
toward  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  as  if 
careful  to  avoid  her,  yet  with  a  half-defiant 
expresssion  on  his  face;  which  only  increased 
the  wrath  of  the  old  beldame,  who  kept  ad- 
vancing toward  him  as  he  retreated,  muttering 
curses  and  imprecations  upon  his  head  which 
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were  enough  to  horrify  even  the  most  sceptical 
of  believers  in  witchcraft,  with  their  terrible 
intensity. 

"  Why,  old  woman  !  what  have  I  done  to 
call  forth  all  this  frantic  rage?"  he  asked  in 
a  tone  of  half-alarm  and  half-defiance. 

''  Done  !"  she  shrieked.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Done  !  If  I  had  the  power  that  fools  believe 
I  have,  I'd  work  a  charm  that  would  trans- 
form you  into  a  shape  such  as  never  yet  was 
borne  by  mortal  man,  and  tread  you  with  my 
foot  in  those  embers  till  I  had  crushed  your 
heart  out,  and  thrown  it  over  the  rocks  into 
the  sea,  to  be  food  for  the  sea-fowls  or  the 
fishes — if  they  didn't  find  such  foul  carrion 
too  poisonous  to  feed  on." 

''  Peace !  ye  cursed  old  hag  !  or  I'll  have 
ye  sent  to  the  treadmill  for  a  witch  and  im- 
postor," cried  William  Morris,  either  losing 
patience  or  gaining  courage  as  he  found  him- 
self close  to  the  doorway  of  the  hut,  and 
became   assured   of  escaping  in  case  of  her 
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rage  leading  her  to  make  an  attack  upon  liis 
person  with  her  hands  or  staff,  as  well  as  her 

tongue.     ''  What  the d'ye  mean  by  all 

this  infernal  fury  of  yours,  ye  mad  old  fool !" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!''  frantically  laughed  the  old 
woman,  still  shaking  her  staff  in  a  half- 
menacing,  half-derisive  manner  at  the  now 
safe  Morris.  "  You'd  send  me  to  the  tread- 
mill, would  you  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  wouldn't  you 
rather  send  me  to  the  gallows,  eh?  Ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

"  Well,  many  an  old  witch  has  been  burned 
at  the  stake,  at  all  events,  who  didn't 
deserve  it  half  as  much  as  ye  do,"  he  replied 
fiercely. 

"  And  many  a  villain  has  been  hung  upon 
the  gallows  who  didn't  deserve  it  half  so 
much  as  William  Morris,"  she  cried  in  return, 
with  an  eager,  suspicious  look. 

"  Me  !  what  d'ye  know  about  me  ?  How 
came  ye  to  know  my  name  ?"  exclaimed 
Morris,  starting  at  finding  she  knew  him,  and 
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changing   colour  at  her  wor  Js.      "  Did   she 
tell  ye?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  she  again  laughed  with 
fierce  exultation.  "  God !  that  I  should  have 
met  him  here,  and  recognised  him  by  this," 
she  shrieked,  taking  a  small  medallion  portrait 
set  in  gold  as  a  brooch,  from  the  bosom  of 
her  long,  loose,  rusty  black  serge  dress  as  she 
spoke,  and  holding  it  up  before  him.  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  you  recognise  yourself,  do  you  ? 
Thanks  to  the  painter — I  recognise  you 
too." 

"  Witch  !  fiend  !  or  devil ! — for  ye  must  be 
one  or  other  of  these,  if  not  all  three  in  one! — 
how  came  ye  by  that?"  he  cried,  trembling 
with  astonishment  and  guilty  terror,  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  from  the  keen 
glare  of  the  old  woman.  ''  Speak !"  he 
demanded,  seeing  her  gazing  first  at  the 
miniature  and  then  at  himself,  as  if  comparing 
it  feature  by  feature,  with  the  original,  mut- 
tering to   herself  in  a  low    tone  of  evident 
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gratification,  as  slie  did  so.  ''  Speak,  old  hag! 
and  tell  me  how  you  came  by  that !"  he  re- 
peated, looking  as  if  only  withheld  by  his  sur- 
prise and  fear  from  attempting  to  snatch  it 
from  her  hand. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !— "  she  laughed,  half  to 
herself  continuing  the  comparison,  as  if  she 
had  not  heard  him  ;  ''  Good  portrait !  I  thank 
you.  Ha !  lia  !  ha !  he  didn't  think  when 
you  were  given  to  her  that  ever  you'd  serve 
me  in  such  good  stead  ! 

Till  a  year  and  a  day  is  come  and  is  gone, 
Beware  of  the  Hillsboro'  Death's  flag-stone  ; 
For  another  death-shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  air, 
And  another  death-flag  will  be  seen  waving  there  I" 

"  Will  ye  not  speak  and  tell  me  how  ye 
came  by  that  miniature  ?  and  what  ye  mean 
by  such  foreboding,  ominous  words?"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  intense  inquiry.  Still, 
however,  the  old  witch  went  on  muttering 
and  laughing  to  herself,  and  talking  to  the 
portrait,  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  his  pre- 
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sence,  till  growing  still  more  impatient,  he 
approached  as  if  to  snatch  it  out  of  her  hand, 
saying  as  he  attempted  to  do  so, — ''  Well,  ye 
old  hag!  if  ye  won't  speak  and  tell  me  how 
ye  came  to  have  that  miniature  in  your  pos- 
session, I'll  see  if  I  can't  relieve  ye  of  it,  at  all 
events/' 

"  Ha  !  "  she  cried,  springing  back  a  couple 
of  steps,  and  again  raising  her  staff  to  keep 
him  off;  ''you'd  have  it  again  to  give  to 
another  victim,  would  you  ?  Keep  off  !  or 
by  the  fiend  you  serve,  I'll  plunge  this  deeper 
in  your  heart  than  all  your  strength  will  ever 
pull  back  again !"  at  the  same  moment 
throwing  down  her  staff,  she  snatched  a  short 
stout  dagger  from  her  bosom,  and  held  it  up 
firmly  grasped  in  her  right  hand,  glittering 
almost  as  brightly  as  her  own  glaring  eyes, 
and  again  causing  Morris  to  retreat  hastily 
backward. 

"  Well,  infernal  old  sorceress !  if  ye  won't 
tell  me  how  ye  came  by  it,  I'll  see  if  I  can't 
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find  some  other  means  of  dealing  with  ye ;  so 
I  shall  leave  ye  to  yom- " 

''  Stay !"  she  cried,  interrupting  him,  in 
a  tone  of  fierce  command,  as  Morris  was 
about  to  turn  away,  evidently  glad  to 
escape ;  yet  still  fearfully  attracted  by 
some  influence  or  other,  which  was  inex- 
plicable to  us.  "  There  take  the  hateful 
likeness  of  yourself  with  you,"  she  added, 
throwino;  the  miniature  towards  him :  "  And 
yet,  no !  you  shall  not,"  she  continued 
fiercely,  springing  forward  and  treading  it  be- 
neath her  feet  till  she  crushed  it  to  pieces. 
"  There !  there  !  there  !  If  your  heart  was 
in  its  place,  how  I  should  grind  it  against 
these  stones!  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  she  laughed 
maniacally,  gnashing  her  teeth  with  fury,  and 
her  eyes  glaring  wildly  in  her  head  as  she 
drew  herself  up  before  her  shrinking  listener. 

''  How  came  you  here?"  she  demanded, 
pausing. 

"  By  accident, — and  curiosity.    I  happened 
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to  be  in  the  valley,  and  seeing  smoke  com- 
ing from  yoiiL'  clen,  my  curiosity  led  me  to 
enter  it  to  see  what  was  going  on/' 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Then  my  incantation  has 
had  power,  even  when  I  didn't  expect  it!  and 
has  brought  him  before  me  that  I'd  have  sold 
my  soul  to  Satan  for.  Thanks,  potent  spells  !'' 
cried  the  old  woman  with  a  fierce  satisfied 
look,  apostrophisingly. 

"  I  fear  Satan  would  hardly  have  been  in- 
clined to  give  much  for  what,  if  not  entirely 
his  already,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  so  before  long," 
replied  Morris,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  But 
why  do  you  stop  me  ?  Is  it  to  tell  me  how 
ye  came  into  possession  of  that  miniature  yeVe 
just  destroyed  in  your  mad  fury — " 

''  Yes.  You  knew  her  who  wore  it  next  her 
heart,  and  would  never  part  with  it  even  to 
her  own  mother,  till — " 

"Her  mother?"  he  exclaimed,  with  in- 
quiring look. 

''  Yes,  her  mother !"     Here  she  whispered 
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a  few  words  to  him,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  we 
were  unable  to  distinguish  them.  But  their 
effect  was  magical.  He  staggered  back,  as  if 
struck  by  an  electric  shock,  and  for  a  few 
moments  was  incapable  of  any  reply. 

"  But  what  had  I  to  do  with  that  ?"  he  at 
length  inquu'ed.  ''  I  didn't  throw  her  from 
the  cliff,  nor  yet  tell  her  to  do  so  herself,  al- 
though ye  may  have  done  it." 

"  Me  !"  shrieked  the  old  woman  wildly ;  but, 
after  a  moment,'checked  herself,  and  gave  him 
a  side  glare  of  the  most  vengeful  kind  I  ever 
saw  expressed  in  human  eyes. 

''  Yes,  you !  How  do  I  know — that  what 
ye  say  about  her  throwing  herself  from 
the  cliff,  after  ye  brought  her  here,  isn't  a 
mere  lie  to  hide  your  unnatural  murder  of 
your  own  daughter?"  demanded  Morris, 
fiercely. 

"  Or  to  screen  you  from  your  share  in  the 
crime,  in  obtaining  poison  for  her  the  night 
before   your  desertion     of    her,     which    you 
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thouglit  she  had  taken,  but  mstead  of  which 
she  had  preserved  for  her  mother  to  bring  you 
to  justice  with!  Ha!  you  know  the  phial 
again  I  see,  and  I've  no  doubt  but  the 
chemist  you  had  it  from,  whose  name,  in 
your  folly,  you  forgot  to  take  off,  will  also 
know  who  he  sold  it  to.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !"  said 
the  old  woman,  with  another  of  her  wild 
maniacal  laughs,  holding  up  a  small  phial  in 
her  hand  at  the  same  time.  "  You  see,  I 
have  preserved  that  as  a  witness  against  you, 
though  an  accident  only  saved  her  from 
taking  it,  and  you  from  the  gallows.  Ha  ! 
ha!  ha!" 

''Mad  old  hag !  say  one  word  more  and  I 
shall  have  you  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  as 
the  murderess  of  your  own  daughter!"  cried 
Morris,  threateningly.  "  D'ye  think  that  any 
attention  would  be  paid  to  your  raving  accu- 
sations against  me  ?  If  there  was,  it  would 
only  be  to  stren^'then  the  suspicion  against 
yourself.  So  beware  ! — the  first  word  ye  utter 
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against  my  character,  consigns  yon  to  tlie 
house  of  correction,  if  not  the  gibbet." 

The  only  reply  to  this  was  a  loud,  scornful 
laugh  from  the  old  woman ;  while  Morris  at 
the  same  moment  turned  and  left  the  hut, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  rage,  anxiety,  and 
mortification. 

The  witch  followed  him  to  the  door,  and, 
as  he  was  descending  into  the  little  valley, 
shouted  after  him  in  a  tone  of  fierce  wrath,  as 
if  imprecating  a  curse  upon  his  head,  her 
ominous  chant : — 


"  Till  a  year  and  a  day  is  come  and  is  gone 
Beware  of  the  Hillsboro'  Death's  flag-stone  ; 
For  another  death  shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  air 
And  another  death  flag  will  be  seen  waving  there/' 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE       FORTUNE-TELLER      CLAIMS     MY 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Watting  for  a  few  moments  till  tlie  old  wo- 
man went  back  into  her  liut,  we  cautiously 
retired  from  our  position,  and,  making  a  short 
circuit  to  escape  suspicion,  in  case  she  should 
happen  to  see  us,  we  descended  into  the  little 
valley,  and  took  our  way  up  the  side  of  the 
stream,  where  we  knew  we  should  find  a  road 
leading  back  to  the  village. 

We    had    not    gone    far,    when   we    saw 
Morris  ascending   the  side  of  the  hill,  as  if 
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with  the  object  of  gaining  the  foot-path  round 
the  head  of  the  tor,  and  returning  to  the 
town  by  it. 

We  were  in  no   wise    sorry   to   see  this,  as 
neither  my  companion  nor  myself  were  in  the 
humour  to  hold  any  conversation  with  him  at 
that  moment,  had  we  even  met  him.     What 
to  think  of  the  scene   we   had  just  witnessed 
between  him  and  the  old   woman,  and  the 
crimes  she  had    accused    him    of  we  hardly 
knew ;  though  we   felt  fully  convinced  that 
some  of  her  accusations  at  least  were  only  too 
true.    His  own  words  and  guilty  look  left  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  upon  this  point.    But  how 
far  her  charge  of  intended  murder  on  his  part 
was  to  be  relied  upon,  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine.    That  the  old  woman  was  partially,  it 
not  wholly  mad,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
about ;  and  how  much  of  the   guilt  she  im- 
puted to  Morris  was  merely  the  effect  of  her 
own  disordered  mind  and  frenzied  imagina- 
tion, was  a  point  we  might  well  hesitate  in 
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deciding  upon.  Still,  with  all  her  undoubted 
insanity,  there  was  a  connection  and  clearness 
in  some  of  her  ideas  which  shewed  she  was 
not  without  some  share  of  sound  reason. 
That  her  character  of  fortune-teller  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  merely  assumed, — perhaps, 
partly  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  objects  of 
her  own,  and  partly  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
or,  it  might  be,  because  it  had  been,  to  some 
extent,  forced  upon  her  by  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  those  around  her,  who  had  mis- 
taken her  wild,  wierd  appearance  and  derange- 
ment of  intellect  for  inspired  faculties  and 
supernatural  endowments,  and,  perhaps,  too, 
partly  the  result  of  her  insanity, — was  per- 
fectly apparent,  and  evidently  much  more  the 
effect  of  misfortune  or  mental  aberration  than 
of  either  crime  or  intentional  imposture  on 
her  own  part ;  the  one  deserving  our  com- 
passion and  pity  quite  as  much  as  the  other 
did  our  censure  and  condemnation. 

So  thought  Henry   Gilmore  and  I,  as  we 
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pursued  our  way  up  the  little  valley,  after 
leaving  the  hut  of  the  fortune-teller,  puzzled, 
sad,  and  uncomfortable  at  what  we  had 
seen,  heard,  and  were  left  to  conjecture. 

"  Ah,  here  are  your  friends,''  said  I,  as  a 
bend  in  the  valley  brought  us  suddenly 
within  view  of  Mrs.  Dawson  sitting  upon  a 
grassy  bank,  busily  plying  her  crochet- 
needles  and  various  coloured  Berlin  wool  in 
the  most  beautiful  work  imaginable — for  she 
was  very  proud  of  her  Berlin  work — with 
her  elder  daughter  seated  beside  her,  and 
the  younger  nearly  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
busily  engaged  in  searching  for  ferns  or  wild 
flowers,  various  choice  specimens  of  which 
were  growing  and  blooming  upon  the  spot. 

Not  a  word  had  passed  between  us  respect- 
ing Jane  Dawson  or  her  interview  with  the 
fortune  teller  since  she  left  the  hut,  and  I  was 
in  hopes  that,  if  even  her  weakness  and  folly 
as  exhibited  there,  had  not  gone  a  long  way 
towards  destroying  Henry's  ill-requited  love 
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for  her,  by  the  disesteem  which  her  conduct 
must  have  excited  in  him,  we  should  at  least 
escape  meeting  her  so  soon  afterwards  ;  so 
that  the  embarrassment  likely  to  be  felt  by 
both  him  and  her  might  have  been  lessened, 
and  also  the  impression  which  I  saw  had 
been  made  upon  his  mind  had  become 
strengthened  and  deepened  before  the  artful 
smiles  of  the  capricious  beauty  had  an  op- 
portunity of  again  trying  their  influence  upon 
him. 

The  moment  we  saw  the  Dawsons,  we 
paused  and  drew  back,  both  of  us,  apparently, 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings  or  thoughts. 

"  Don't  let  them  see  us,''  said  Henry,  with 
a  look  of  scarce-concealed  agitation.  "  I 
would  rather  not  meet  her  yet,"  he  added, 
earnestly.  "  You  don't  think  they  saw  us, 
do  you?" 

"No.  Mrs.  Dawson  was  too  busy  with 
her  knitting  to  see  us,  and  Miss  Dawson  was 
looking  the  other  way,"  I  replied. 
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"  Then,  don't  let  us  go  this  way ;  but  turn 
back  and  take  the  foot-path  round  the  side 
of  the  tor,  where  they  can't  see  us;  at  all 
events,  where,  if  they  sliould  see  us,  we  shall 
be  too  far  off  for  them  to  know  we  have  seen 
them,^'  said  Henry,  as  we  turned  round  and 
hastily  retraced  our  steps  down  the  side  of  the 
little  stream  till  we  almost  again  reached  the 
hut  of  the  fortune-teller  ;  when,  turning  to  the 
left,  we  descended  the  side  of  the  hill  in 
nearly  the  same  direction  we  had  seen  William 
Morris  ascend  it  a  short  time  before. 

Just  as  we  gained  the  top  of  the  height  we 
saw,  to  our  no  small  astonishment,  the  in- 
habitant of  the  hut  sitting  upon  almost  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  tor,  evidently  watching, 
with  great  attention,  something,  or  some  per- 
sons, on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  We  at 
once  decided  upon  going  up  to  her ;  and,  as 
we  drew  near,  we  could  hear  that  she  was 
muttering  and  talking  to  herself  in  a  wild, 
angry,  and  agitated   strain,  which  indicated 
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anything  but  gratification  at  whatever  she 
was  gazing  at.  We,  however,  soon  discovered 
the  cause.  Just  descending  the  side  of  the 
height  toward  the  town  were  two  persons,  on 
whom  her  gaze  was  intently  fixed.  One  was 
William  Morris ;  and  the  other  we  had  no 
difiiculty  in  recognizing  as  the  daughter  of 
our  landlady,  Christiana  Poole  ! 

Whether  the  meeting  had  been  planned  or 
merely  accidental  was  impossible  for  us  to 
say.  But,  which  ever  it  was,  they  were 
walking  together  now  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  apparently  in  very  close,  earnest 
conversation. 

A  sudden  flush  of  scornful  indignation  fired 
the  cheeks  and  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  my 
companion  as  he  saw  it :  and  his  feelings 
were  fully  shared  by  myself. 

''  Hollo !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  low,  angry 
tone,  "  there's  Morris  !  and  that  foolish  girl, 
Poole,  with  him !" 

"Yes,"    I    replied.       ''And    1    fear    the 
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scoundrel  will  make  another  victim  of  lier,  if 
she  doesn't  mind." 

'^Not  if  I  can  help  it!"  said  he,  with 
clenched  teeth  and  a  determined  look.  "  Not, 
at  least,  without  my  trying  to  prevent  it." 

''  Fm  afraid  he's  an  infernal  villain,  young 
as  he  is  !"  I  returned,  emphatically.  "  And, 
perhaps,  the  poor,  old  fortune-teller  has  more 
ground  for  her  fierce  accusations  than  we 
think." 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!"  shrieked  the  old  witch, 
starting  up  and  approaching  us  with  a  wild 
weird  laugh  and  maniacal  look.  "  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha!"  she  repeated,  pointing  her  long,  bare, 
skinny  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  couple, 
who  were  too  far  off  to  hear  her,  and  quite 
unconscious  of  any  particular  observation 
being  directed  towards  them.  "  She  11  soon 
have  a  companion  now !  See !  there  he's 
leading  her  to  it !  Her  ghost  has  been  wan- 
dering about  the  cliff  lonely ;  but  she'll  have 
company  before  long  !     Ha !  ha !  ha  I — 
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Till  a  year  and  a  day  is  come  and  is  gone 
Beware  of  the  Hillsboro'  Death's  flag-stone  : 
For  another  death  shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  air, 
And  another  death-flag  will  be  seen  waving  there  ! 


Look !  see !  he's  leading  her  to  it  now  !  He 
who  sent  her  there,  is  going  to  send  another 
to  keep  her  company  !  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — And 
the  mad  witch  will  seek  out  her  mother,  and 
make  her  come  and  be  my  companion,  too  ! 
Ha !  ha !  ha !''  laughed  the  poor,  insane 
creature,  with  a  frantic  kind  of  enjoyment 
that  made  my  very  blood  run  cold  to  hear 
her. 

"  What  mean  you,  my  good  woman  ?'' 
said  I,  addressing  her  in  a  compassionate 
tone.  "  You  don't  think  he's  going  to  throw 
the  girl  over  the  cliffs,  do  you?" 

"  Eh  ?  Good  woman  d'you  call  me  ?"  she 
cried,  with  a  wild  look  of  surprise.  "  The 
mad  witch  and  fortune-teller  is  a  good  wo- 
man !  is  she  ?  Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  she 
added,  mockingly,   making  a  low  curtsey  at 
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the  same  time.  '•  Ha  !"  slie  continued,  ap- 
proacliiag  Henry  Gil  more,  and  seizing  him 
firmly  by  the  arm,  as  she  fixed  her  wild  eyes 
half  trustfully  and  earnestly  on  his  face. 
"  You're  kind,  I  know.  You  don't  curse  me, 
for  an  old  hag,  and  threaten  me  with  the 
tread-mill.  You  wouldn't  send  me  there  if 
you  could,  would  you  ?" 

''  No ;  I  would  much  rather  try  to  have 
you  taken  care  of  and  well  treated,"  he  re- 
plied with  a  look  of  sympathy. 

''  Ah,  taken  care  of,"  she  cried  with  a 
suspicious  glance ;  "  you  wouldn't  send  me 
away  from  here  would  you?" 

''  No,  if  you  didn't  wish  to  leave,"  he 
returned  calmly. 

"Leave!  why  I  can't  leave.  The  tor 
belongs  to  me !  and  the  cliff  belongs  to  me — 
no,  the  cliff  belongs  to  my  daughter ;  she 
lives  there." 

"Your  daughter  lives  there?"  exclaimed 
Henry,  in  a  questioning  tone,   but  checked 
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himself,  and  added  witli  a  confidential  smile, 
''  Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  had  a  daughter/' 

''  Hush !"  said  she,  holding  up  her  finger, 
as  if  it  was  a  great  secret  and  must  not  be 
told  aloud,  "  you're  a  friend,  I  know,  because 
you're  kind  to  me,  and  I  don't  mind  telling 
you ;  and  you,  too,  if  you'll  promise  not  to 
tell  it  to  any  one  again,  and  will  be  kind  to 
me,  too,"  she  added,  turning  to  me  with  a 
confidentially  communicative  look. 

^'  Oh,  yes ;  I  will  neither  tell  it  to  any  one, 
nor  be  less  kind  to  you  than  my  friend  here," 
I  replied. 

"Oh,  you're  friends,  are  you?"  she  asked 
with  a  wondering  look. 

"  Yes,  very  sincere  ones,"  I  replied,  ex- 
changing a  smile  of  confidence  with  my 
companion  at  the  same  time. 

''  Then,  I'll  trust  you,  too ;  you  haven't  a 
daughter,  have  you  ?"  she  inquired  earnestly, 
as  if  struck  with  some  new  thought. 

"  No ;  I  have  neither  son  nor  daughter. 
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"  Oil,  tlien  I'll  trust  you ;  if  you  had  I 
shouldn't  have  trusted  you,"  she  said,  stop- 
ping short,  and  looking  me  keenly  in  the 
face. 

"  Indeed,  why  ?"  I  asked,  seeing  that  she 
expected  me  to  do  so. 

"  Why  ?  because  you  might  have  sent  her 
to  take  possession  of  what  belongs  to  my 
daughter,"  she  returned  with  the  look  of  one 
who  felt  perfect  confidence  in  her  own  dis- 
crimination. 

"  Oh,  I  could  never  have  been  so  cruel  as 
that,"  I  replied  with  a  smile. 

"  But  he's  going  to  send  her  to  do  it !"  said 
she  with  an  angry  look  toward  the  couple 
who  had  now  almost  approached  the  outskirts 
of  the  little  town,  and  were  standing  together 
as  if  about  to  part. 

"  Indeed ;  it's  very  unkind  of  him ;  but  I 
hope  he  won't,"  I  replied  soothingly. 

"  Ah,  but  he  will,  though,  if  he's  not  pre- 
vented.     He's  a  bad  young  man  that.     He 
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isn't  a  friend  of  yours  too,  is  he?'^  slie  asked 
uneasily. 

"  No ;  I  have  no  friends  who  are  bad/'  I 
replied. 

"  You  haven't !  ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  the 
wild  old  creature,  as  if  highly  amused  at 
what  I  had  said. 

"  But  you  were  going  to  tell  us  about  your 
daughter,"  said  I,  trying  to  recall  her  mind  to 
that  subject. 

"  Eh,  my  daughter,  did  you  say  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  sudden  start,  as  if  a  pang  had 
gone  through  her  at  the  sound  of  the  word. 
"  Who  said  I  had  a  daughter  ?  I  have  no 
daughter — no  daughter  !"  she  repeated  in  a 
low  tone  of  wandering  desolation,  which  was 
very  sad  to  listen  to.  "  I  had  a  daughter 
once,"  she  muttered,  as  if  quite  forgetful  of 
our  presence;  then  starting  up,  wildly  ex- 
claimed, ''  but  where  is  she  now  ? 

My  daughter's  gone 
To  the  Hillsboro  stone, 
Where  she  sits  all  alone, 
Like  a  queen  on  her  throne  I 
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Good  bye,  kind  gentlemen ;  I  must  go  and 
see  my  daughter;  she  expects  me  now. 
Good  bye,  you  won't  betray  me,  or  let 
any  one  take  me  from  my  daughter,  will 
you?''  she  said  in  a  tone  of  sudden,  low 
earnestness. 

"No;  no  one  shall  interfere  with  you  if 
we  can  prevent  it,"  I  replied,  taking  hold  of 
the  skinny  hand  she  held  out  with  a  kind  of 
proud,  condescending  grace,  as  I  spoke. 
"  Good  bye.  But,  as  we  have  been  trespas- 
sing on  your  property,  here's  a  fine  for  it,"  I 
added,  taking  out  a  five-shilling-piece  and 
giving  it  to  her,  which  she  received  with  that 
greedy  kind  of  satisfaction  which  I  have 
often  observed  in  the  insane  at  the  sight  of 
money. 

"  Thanks,  good  gentleman ;  now  I  know 
you're  a  friend;  good  bye,  good  bye,"  she 
half  said,  and  half  sang,  as  she  shook  hands 
with  Henry  afterwards,  and  hastily  w^'lked 
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off  in  tlie  opposite  direction  from  that  we 
were  going,  singing  to  herself,  as  she  went 
along,  the  four  lines  she  had  just  repeated 
to  us. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


SOMETHING   VERY   LIKE   A   LIE. 


Knowing,  as  we  did,  tliat  the  Dawsons  were 
out,  and  even  had  they  not  been  so,  feeling 
that  Henry  Gilmore  shrank  from  seeing  them 
so  soon  after  what  we  had  so  recently  wit- 
nessed and  heard,  we  did  not  call  at  their 
apartments  as  we  had  intended,  but  returned 
direct  to  our  own  lodgings,  where  we  arrived 
only  a  short  time  before  the  hour  at  which 
we  had  ordered  dinner. 

We  had  already  made  arrangements  to  have 
our  dinner  always  together,  to  be   served   in 
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my  sitting-room,  as  more  convenient  for  tlie 
landlady  ;  and  the  rest  of  our  meals,  either 
together  or  separate,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Like  most  primitive  places,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary either  to  carry  a  latch-key,  at  Lyncombe, 
or  to  knock,  before  you  could  get  into  your 
lodgings.  You  had  simply  to  turn  the  handle, 
or  lift  the  latch,  open  the  door,  and  walk  in 
to  your  rooms,  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
either  lock  or  bar,  or  any  such  thing,  no  one 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  see  who  it  was,  or 
deeming  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

We  did  not  therefore  see  either  the  land- 
lady or  the  daughter  when  we  entered,  though, 
as  regarded  the  latter,  we  did  not  expect  she 
had  yet  come  in.  I  was,  however,  not  a  little 
surprised,  as  I  was  going  up-stairs  to  my 
bed-room,  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  entered, 
to  wash  my  hands  before  dinner,  to  meet  her 
coming  down  with  a  dust-pan  and  a  dusting 
brush  in  her  hands,  as  if    she  had   been  at 
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work,  and  had  just  finished  doin;^  the  rooms. 
There  was  a  slio-ht  embarrassment  in  her  look 
and  a  flush  upon  her  cheeks,  as  she  stepped 
aside  on  the  landing  to  let  me  pass ;  but  the 
one  might  simply  be  the  modestj  of  a  young 
girl,  and  the  other  might  have  been  merely 
the  result  of  a  little  active  employment  in 
dusting  and  arranging  the  rooms.  At  all 
events,  seeing  her  there  as  I  did,  I  felt  my 
belief  in  our  having  seen  her  so  recently  in 
company  with  William  Morris,  a  good  deal 
shaken. 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Poole,"  said  I 
courteously,  as  I  walked  past  her. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  she  replied,  modestly. 

"  You  should  have  been  out  for  a  walk  in 
such  a  fine  day  as  this,"  I  returned,  with  a 
quiet  glance,  to  see  if  she  shewed  any  signs 
of  confusion,  or  that  she  suspected  I  had  seen 
her. 

"  I  was  out  for  a  walk  to  the  Grey  Tor 
yesterday,  sir,  and  I  can't  very  well  be  spared 
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every  day,"  she  answered,  witliout  any  ap- 
parent hesitation,  though  with  a  slightly 
heightened  colour,  as  she  tripped  away  down 
stairs,  and  left  me  still  more  shaken  in  my 
belief  than  ever  that  it  was  she  we  had  seen 
walking  with  Morris  a  short  time  before  at  the 
back  of  the  Hillsboro'. 

When  I  met  Henry  again,  before  dinner, 
and  told  him,  he  was  quite  as  much  puzzled 
as  I  was  ;  and,  like  me,  felt  he  might,  after 
all,  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  we  had 
seen  her,  as  we  supposed  we  had.  Nor  were 
our  doubts  lessened  when,  on  Mrs.  Poolers 
coming  into  the  room  with  dinner,  she  said 
that  Mr.  Morris,  the  gentlemen  staying  at  the 
hotel,  had  called  to  see  us  a  short  time  after 
we  went  out,  and  said  he  would  most  likely 
call  again  in  the  evening,  if  we  were  going 
to  be  in. 

''Thank  you,  Mrs.  Poole.  Mr.  Morris 
didn't  leave  any  message,  or  say  he  wished 
particularly  to  see   either  Mr.   Habbershaw 
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or  myself,  did  he  ?''  inquired  Henrj,  exchang- 
ing a  ghmce  with  me  as  he  spoke. 

''  No,  I  believe  not,  sir.  My  daughter  saw 
him  ;  as  I  was  busy  at  the  time  down  stairs. 
She  generally  attends  to  the  door,  and  does 
the  waiting  in  the  room  when  Fm  engaged 
in  the  kitchen,  as  I've  been  all  the  morning; 
and  I  didn't  hear  her  say  that  it  was  anything 
particular  ;  only  to  call  and  see  }  ou^  I  sup- 
pose," said  she. 

"  Oh,  your  daughter  saw  him,  did  she?" 
remarked  Henry,  in  a  suspicious  tone. 

"  Yes  sir ;  Christiana  spoke  to  him  at  the 
door,  and  told  me  what  he  said,"  replied  Mrs. 
Poole,  evidently  quite  unconscious  of  our 
suspicions. 

"  I  suppose  she  hasn't  been  out  for  a  walk 
to-day  then,  in  this  beautiful  weather  ?"  I  said 
cai^lessly. 

"  No  sir  ;  she  had  the  rooms  to  do,  as  I  was 
busy,  and  had  to  go  out  to  the  baker's  and 
butcher's,  and  the  grocer's  for  some  things ; — 
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SO  I  couldn't  spare  lier  to  go  for  a  walk  to- 
day," replied  Mrs.  Poole. 

"  All,  then  she  has  notbeen  out  after  all,  ap- 
parently," said  Henry,  as  the  landlady  left  the 
room,  and  we  commenced  dinner.  "  I  hope  she's 
not  deceiving  her  mother,  and  has  slipped  out, 
— when  she  knew  her  mother  thought  her  at 
work,  and  met  Morris,  who  may  have  induced 
her  to  make  an  appointment  to  do  so  when 
he  called  here  this  morning." 

''  I  hope  not ;  and  can  hardly  see  how  it  is 
possible,  as  she  must  have  been  missed,  I 
should  think,  if  she  had  been  so  long  out  as 
she  must  have  been,  had  it  been  she  we  saw 
with  him  out  by  the  Hillsboro',"  I  replied. 
"  And,  in  case  we  should  have  been  mistaken, 
perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  wait  till  we  are 
more  assured  of  it,  before  we  say  anything  to 
warn  either  Mrs.  Poole,  or  the  girl  her- 
self, of  the  danger  of  any  acquaintance  be- 
tween her  and  Morris.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
make  her  mother  uneasy  unless  there  really  is 
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cause  for  it,  as  well  as  unkind  to  the  daughter 
to  say  anything  that  might  injure  her  in  the 
estimation  or  confidence  of  her  mother." 

"  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  upon  the 
subject,  and  hardly  know  what  would  be 
best.  I  certainly  felt  confident  that  it  was 
she  we  saw  with  Morris,  but,  like  you,  I 
scarcely  see  how  it  is  possible  that  she  could 
have  bef'.n  out  long  enough  to  have  gone 
tliere,  and  done  her  other  work,  without 
having  been  missed,"  returned  Henry.  "How- 
ever, we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  find  out  yet ; 
and,  if  it  was,  I  shall  not  only  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  warning  both  her  mother  and  herself 
against  Morris,  but  at  once  request  his  not 
calling  again  upon  me  here." 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  a  bad  young  fellow,"  I  re- 
plied musingly.  "  But,  considering  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Dawsons,  and  your  unwilling- 
ness to  cause  any  unpleasantness  between 
them  and  yourself, — -unless  he  gives  you 
decided  occasion  for  it,  I  don't  know    that   it 
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would  be  either  very  wise  at  present,  or  that 
it  is  necessary,  to  come  to  an  absolute  quarrel 
with  him.  As  he  cannot  have  any  idea  that 
we  either  suspect  his  intentions  toward  this 
Christiana  Poole,  or  know  anything  of  what 
we  over-heard  this  morning  ;  we  have  only  to 
keep  our  knowledge  to  ourselves,  and  watch 
him  closely,  to  defeat  his  object  with  her,  and 
perhaps  with  Miss  Dawson  also.'^ 

''Poor  girl!"  sighed  Henry,  sadly;  "what 
a  prospect  for  her,  if  she  should  really  be  in- 
duced to  marry  him.'^ 

"  If  she  does,  she  will  only  deserve  the 
fate—" 

''Nay,  nay,  don  t  be  too  hard  upon  her," 
said  Henry,  with  a  sad  smile,  interrupting 
me.  "  I  know  I'm  a  great  fool !  but  I  can't 
help  feeling  more  regard  for  her,  even  now, 
than  I  know  she  feels  for  me  !" 

T  was  silent.  I  had  too  much  regard  for 
him,  and  respect  for  his  feelings,  to  say 
another  word  to  increase  the  poignancy  of  the 
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sting  wliicli  I  knew  it  must  have  given  his 
heart  to  saj  even  this  much  ;  and  I  couhl 
only  hope  that  the  pain  and  disappointment  I 
saw  he  had  begun  to  experience,  would  result 
in  the  greater  happiness  in  the  end,  by  making- 
him  cease  to  regard,  as  he  had  done,  one  who 
evidently  had  no  real  affection  for  him,  and 
who,  if  he  even  were  successful  in  winning, 
would  never  confer  that  degree  of  felicity 
upon  him  which  his  heart  required,  and  he 
was  capable  of  giving  in  return. 

We  had  very  little  conversation  during 
the  rest  of  our  dinner.  I  saw  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  than  talk,  and  deemed  it  best 
not  to  disturb  him,  but  to  allow  his  mind,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own 
thoughts,  which,  I  hoped,  would  be  more 
likely  to  lead  him  right  at  last  than  anything 
I  could  say  upon  so  delicate  and  difhcult  a 
subject. 

"  I  hope  Morris  won't  call  this    evening, 
as  he  told  Mrs.  Poole  he  very  likely   might 
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do,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause,  just  as 
we  were  finishing  dinner.  ''  I  feel  my  aver- 
sion for  him  so  strong  at  present,  that  I 
would  much  rather  not  have  my  self-control 
put  to  sach  a  test,  as  it  would  be  to  meet 
him  now,  without  giving  expression  to 
more  of  my  feeling  than  perhaps  would  be 
either  pleasant  to  him  or  satisfactory  to 
myself." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  an  hour's 
walk  when  we've  finished  dinner?"  said  I. 
"  If  he  should  call,  Mrs.  Poole  can  easily 
enough  say  that,  as  he  was  uncertain 
whether  he  should  call  or  not,  we  had  gone 
for  a  stroll ;  and,  if  we  should  happen  to  see 
him  out,  we  can  either  contrive  to  avoid 
him,  or  get  rid  of  him  without  much  diffi- 
culty, I  dare  say." 

"  If  you  don't  mind  it,  I  should  much 
rather  go  out  than  sit  in  the  house,"  he 
replied. 

"  Mind  it !  I  should  much  prefer  it,"  said  I. 
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And  as  soon  as  we  had  fiiiislied  we  put  on 
our  hats,  and  went  out,  taldng  the  narrow, 
irreguhir  foot  path  in  front  of  the  Flag-staff 
Hill,  which  not  only  enabled  us  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  sea  air  and  fine  view,  but  was  less  likely, 
we  thouo'ht,  to  brinp;  us  into  contact  with 
either  Morris  or  the  Dawsons,  who  I  saw 
Henry  was  almost  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
meeting. 

"  Now,"  said  Henry,  with  a  brighter  look 
and  expanding  chest,  as  we  walked  along  the 
face  of  the  height,  which  rose  high  and  steep 
above,  with  the  large  waves  rolling  slowly 
in  upon  the  rocks  beneath  us,  and  breaking 
in  foam  upon  the  dark  boulders  that  lay  about 
the  base  of  the  jagged  angular  rocks,  "  I 
feel  more  myself  here  ;  or  rather,  my  mind 
is  so  penetrated  with  the  conscious  and  utter 
insignificance  of  myself  and  my  own  petty 
thoughts  and  concerns  as  contrasted  with 
what  I  see  above  and  around  me,  that  I 
feel    ashamed   to   indulge    in    them    in  the 
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presence  of  sucli  grand  and  glorious  objects 
as  these." 

"  Ay,  how  the  transitory,  petty  cares, 
schemes,  passions,  and  disappointments  of 
poor  humanity  are  corrected  by  the  almost 
immutable  grandeur  and  majesty  of  inanimate 
nature  !  Here,  for  six  thousand  years  at  least 
— and  how  much  longer  God  only  can  tell — 
has  that  bright,  clear  sea  rolled  its  waves  round 
these  rocks,  and  lashed  these  huge  grim 
boulders  with  its  waters  ;  and  these  high  tors 
and  jagged  perpendicular  precipices  have 
stood  bidding  defiance  alike  to  the  wrath  of 
the  angry  elements  and  the  decays  of  time, 
and  still,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  can  tell 
or  human  research  discover,  they  are  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  and  condition  they  were 
in  when  the  sixth  day  or  stage  of  creation 
left  them  ''  very  good  ;'^  while  man  !  what 
changes  and  vicissitudes  have  passed  over 
his  state  and  condition  since  then !  Such  a 
contrast  i^  oppressive  to  the  mind  to  contem- 
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plate.  One  feels  such  a  bewildering  sense  of 
weakness  and  incapability  to  realise  it,  that 
the  thoughts  get  lost  and  powerless  before  it, 
or  are  driven  back  upon  oneself  with  a  force 
which  is  almost  painful  sometimes.  And  yet, 
the  day  will  come  when  that  sea  shall  become 
dried  up,  like  a  drop  of  water  that  has  fallen 
upon  a  plate  of  hot  iron,  and  these  high, 
green  tors,  great  hard  rocky  cliffs,  and  dark 
granite  boulders,  will  dissolve  and  crumble 
into  powder,  like  a  puff-ball  that  has  been 
trodden  upon,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind 
them !  while  the  soul  of  man — of  every  man 
that  has  lived  since  the  first  day  of  Creation, 
and  will  exist  till  the  last  hour  of  the  world's 
existence — will  stand  calmly  looking  on, 
secure  in  its  own  conscious  immortality,  amid 
the  crash  and  convulsions  of  a  dissolving 
universe,  and  the  destruction  of  material 
nature !  I  often  think  of  that  sublime  poem 
of  Campbell's,  '  The  Last  Man,'  and  how 
grandly  he  describes  and  brings  before  us  this 
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tremendous  thought.  The  idea  embodied 
there  is  perhaps  the  grandest  that  ever  in- 
spired human  poetry  or  was  the  theme  of 
human  song.'' 

I  paused  ;  for  I  felt,  as  usual,  I  was  getting 
carried  away  by  my  own  abstract  speculations 
and  dreamy  enthusiasm. 

''Yes,  I  have  often  admired  that  magnifi- 
cent little  poem,  not  only  for  the  vivid  power 
of  its  language  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
imagery,  but  for  the  striking  manner  in  which 
the  immortal  nature  of  the  soul,  full  of  confi- 
dent trust  in  its  Great  Creator,  is  contrasted 
with,  and  stands  secure  and  unmoved  amid, 
the  collapse  of  the  universe,  and  the  crash 
of  falling  worlds,"  said  Henry,  with  thought- 
ful fervour, 

"  Such  subjects  of  conversation  make  the 
petty  cares,  strifes,  troubles,  and  annoyances 
of  mortal  life  seem  hardly  worth  the  atten- 
tion we  bestow  upon  them  ;  the  joys  or  dis- 
appointments of  which  can  only  be  possessed 
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or  endured  at  most  for  a  few  years/'  I  rejoined. 
''  Altliough  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
either  try  to  dissever  ourselves  from  the 
interests  and  sympathies  of  humanity,  or 
isolate  our  hearts  from  the  joys  and  sorrows 
which  surround  us.  These  are  ties  and 
associations  which  we  can  no  more  free  our- 
selves from  than  from  the  natural  functions 
and  operations  of  the  body ;  and,  even  if  we 
could,  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  prejudicial 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others,  and  sinful  at 
the  same  time,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
designs  and  objects  of  our  Creator.  The 
affinities  and  sympathies  in  human  life  are 
just  as  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
our  spiritual  nature  as  are  the  forces  and 
principles  by  which  not  only  animal,  organic, 
and  inorganic  life  are  maintained  and  sup- 
ported in  their  ever  varying,  decaying,  and 
renewing,  yet  unaltering  operations,  but  by 
which  also  the  round  world  itself  is  sustained 
and  regulated  in  its  existence.     Like  many 
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a  man  who  lias  lived  a  comparatively  inactive 
life,  and  has  stood  apparently  aloof  from  the 
struggles  and  pm'siiits  of  the  world,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  both  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  our  being,  and  have  neither  been  so 
unconcerned  a  spectator  nor  uninterested  a 
dreamer  in  either  its  joys  or  sorrows,  hopes 
or  disappointments,  as  you,  my  young  friend, 
may  imagine,"  said  I,  stopping  abruptly,  for  I 
felt  my  thoughts  suddenly  assuming  a  more 
gloomy  tone  than  I  wished  to  indulge  in  at 
that  moment. 

My  companion  gave  me  a  quiet  look  of 
delicate  sympathy,  but  did  not  make  any  im- 
mediate remark,  while  I  added  : 

'^  And  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  may  not 
have  failed  in  some  of  the  objects  of  existence 
in  living  the  desultory  kind  of  life  that  I  have 
done.  However,  it's  too  late  now  to  mend 
what  has  long  been  past  repairing.  It  would 
be  not  only  useless  but  against  my  philosophy 
to  murmur  at  either  my  own  fate  or  fortune. 
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Still,  if  I  had  tlie  last  five-and-twenty  years 
of  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  don't  know, 
with  the  experience  I  now  have,  if  I  should 
do  exactly  as  I  have  done.  But  as  that  is 
not  only  a  moral  but  a  physical  impossibility, 
you  will  say  that  such  a  resolution  does  not 
amount  to  much,"  said  I,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  he  replied,  laughing, 
in  a  clear,  cheerful  tone,  as  we  at  that  mo- 
ment passed  round  the  further  end  of  the 
hill,  where  the  path  was  both  broader  and 
leveller,  and  saw  Jane  and  Margaret  Dawson, 
who  appeared  to  be  walking  to  and  fro  on 
the  sort  of  terrace  there  was,  and  had  just 
turned  back  when  we  came  round  the  corner, 
a  few  yards  behind  them.  I  felt  that  it 
would  not  only  have  been  weak,  but  likely 
to  have  given  offence  to  them,  had  they  known 
it,  if  we  had  turned  back  or  tried  to  avoid 
them;  and,  most  probably,  Henry  thought 
the  same,  as  he  neither  paused  nor  hesitated 
when  he  saw  them,  but  walked  on  quietly  by 
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my  side  till  we  overtook  them,  which  we 
did  before  they  seemed  to  be  aware  we  were 
behind  them. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Dawson  ?^  said  I, 
holding  out  my  hand  to  the  elder  sister,  who 
seemed  a  little  startled,  I  thought,  at  our 
sudden  appearance. 

"  How  d'you  do  ?"  she  replied,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  in  return.  "  What!  Henry, 
where  have  you  come  from?''  she  added, 
addressing  my  companion,  with  a  half  timid, 
half  pleased,  coquettish  toss  of  her  head. 

"Why,  didn't  you  see  Mr.  Habbershaw 
and  me  standing  upon  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
there, "  said  he,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  pointing  to  a  peak  of  the  rocks  high 
above  us,  "  and  jump  down  just  as  you  turned 
the  corner?" 

"No,  I'm  sure  you  didn't  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  You  know  you  didn't,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  half  provoked  laugh. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  believe   me,  I  can't 
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help  it/^  said  he,  with  mock-gravity,  and  ap- 
parent freedom  from  all  painful  restraint, 
which  very  agreeably  sm-prised  me,  and 
made  me  think  tliat  our  late  philosophic 
moralizing  had  not  been  without  practical 
effect  and  benefit  after  all. 

'^  You  choose  a  beautiful  spot  for  your 
evening  walk,^'  I  remarked,  after  we  had  ex- 
changed a  friendly  greeting  all  round. 

"  Isn't  it  a  lovely  little  walk  this?''  said 
Jane,  with  her  usual  fervour. 

''  Yes,  very ; — on  such  a  fine  evening  as  this 
it  is  very  beautiful,"  I  replied. 

''  Your  mother  is  quite  well,  I  hope,  Mar- 
garet?" said  Henry,  addressing  the  younger 
sister.  "We  had  intended  calling  at  your 
lodgings  this  morning,  but — " 

"  Found  something  more  agreeable  to  pre- 
vent you,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  quiet,  half 
serious  smile,  seeing  him  pause  with  a  slight 
hesitation  in  his  look,  which,  doubtless,  she 
did  not  understand. 
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"  Oil,  no, — not  that,  but — we  thought  you 
might  not  have  been  within,  as  the  day  was 
so  fine  :  so  we  thought  we  should  defer  it  till 
to-morrow,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  as  it  happened  we  were  not  within," 
returned  Margaret.  "  We  all  went  out  to- 
gether to  that  little  valley  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Hillsboro',  where  I  found  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  ferns  I  have  yet  seen  in 
Devonshire." 

''  Oh !  they  are  such  lovely  little  things, 
Henry !"  exclaimed  the  elder  sister,  with  an 
uneasy  kind  of  enthusiasm,  as  I  thought. 
"  You're  an  admirer  of  them,  too,  Mr. 
Habbershaw,  are  yoa  not  ?"  she  added,  ap- 
pealing to  me. 

"  Yes.  I  think  many  of  the  fern  tribe  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,"  T  replied. 

"  The  small  net-like  fronds  of  those  I  found 
to-day  are  the  most  delicately  beautiful  I  ever 
saw.  I  did  not  think  we  had  anything  so 
fine  in  English  ferns  as  they  are,"  said  Mar- 
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garet,  with  a  quiet  kind  of  fervour,  which, 
showed  the  reality  of  her  interest  in  them  far 
more  than  a  greater  appearance  of  enthusiasm 
would  have  done  in  my  estimation.  "  It  is 
such  a  beautiful  valley  that,  too,  between  the 
hills,  with  its  pretty  little  brook  purling 
through  it.  You've  not  been  there  yet,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Habbershaw?" 

"  Yes,"  1  replied,  with  unhesitating  com- 
posure, exchanging  a  glance  with  Henry, 
who  seemed  a  little  uneasy  for  the  moment, 
lest  I  should  say  anything  to  betray  more 
than  we  wished,  while  Jane  gave  a  slight 
embarrassed  stare,  first  at  him,  and  then  at 
me,  as  I  spoke ;  "  we  were  in  that  direction 
this  morning,  and  saw  some  ladies,  some  dis- 
tance off,  as  we  were  returning,  whom  Mr. 
Gilmore  and  1  thought  were  you." 

"  Indeed  !  we  never  saw  you.  Where  were 
you,  Henry  ?"  exclaimed  Jane,  anxiously. 

''  Why,  Jane,  how  excited  you  are  about 
it,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

N  5 
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"  Oh,  I'm  not,  Margaret,'^  replied  the  other, 
checking  her  anxiety,  evidently  rather  more 
at  her  ease  than  at  first  she  appeared  to  be. 
"  Only  I  think  it  was  too  bad  of  them  to  have 
seen  us,  and  not  have  come  and  spoken  to 
us,"  she  added,  with  a  kind  of  coquettish 
smile. 

"  Well,  we  weren't  quite  sure  whether  it 
might  have  been  agreeable,"  said  Henry, 
with  a  half  serious  laugh. 

"To  yourselves  or  to  us,  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Margaret,  with  a  quiet,  grave  smile. 

"  Oh,  to  you,  of  course !"  replied  Henry. 

"  How  very  diffident  somebody  has  grown  of 
late !"  exclaimed  Jane,  with  another  coquettish 
smile.  "  But  it  is  only  an  excuse,  I  dare 
say." 

"Now,  don't  be  too  hard  upon  us  for  our 
too  great  modesty.  Miss  Dawson,"  said  I. 
"  Perhaps  if  I  hadn't  been  with  Mr.  Gilmore 
to  prevent  him,  he  would  not  have  resisted 
the  temptation  we  both  felt  to  join  you  as  he 
did." 
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"  Ob,  a  great  temptation,  I  dare  say,'*  she 
replied,  with  a  lively  toss  of  the  head. 

^'  I  hope  you  were  successful  in  getting 
some  good  specimens  of  ferns  yesterday,  also," 
said  I,  addressing  Margaret,  remembering 
what  Mr.  Morris  had  told  us,  and  having  my 
own  suspicions  as  to  the  truth  of  what  he 
said. 

'•  Yesterday  !  you  didn't  see  us  searching 
for  ferns  yesterday,  I  know,''  exclaimed  Jane, 
in  a  decisive  tone. 

"  Mr.  Habbershaw  didn't  say  we  did,"  said 
Henry,  smiling,  exchanging  a  glance  of  in- 
telligence with  me,  which  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  the  younger  si«ter,  if  it  did  the 
other's.  ''  But  you  might  have  been,  without 
our  seeing  you." 

"  Of  course  we  might, — especially  as  you 
go  out  of  the  way  in  case  you  should  meet 
us  when  you  do  see  us,  in  the  distance,  as  you 
did  to-day,"  replied  Jane,  with  an  artful  com- 
posure, which  made  me  feel  half  disposed  to 
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betray  lier  to  her  sister,  who,  I  doubted  not, 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  her  having 
been  to  consult  the  fortune-teller.  However, 
I  did  not. 

"  Well,*'  said  I,  laughing;  ''  we  shan't  be 
so  bashful  next  tune. 

"  But  you  didn't  think  you  saw  us  yester- 
day, did  you?"  inquired  Jane. 

"  No ;  only  we  thought  you  might  have 
been,"  said  Henry.  "  I  fancied  Morris  said 
you  were  going,  or  had  been.  We  dined  with 
him  in  the  evening." 

''  Well,  both  you  and  William  Morris  were 
mistaken,"  replied  Jane,  with  a  slight  blush ; 
''  for  we  never  went  out  of  the  house  till  the 
afternoon,  as  Margaret  didn't  feel  very  well." 

''  Oh,  indeed !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said 
I,  with  a  keen  glance  at  the  younger  sister, 
for  I  suspected  the  secret  cause  of  her  having 
not  felt  very  well.  ''  I  hope  you  are  quite 
well  again,"  I  added,  earnestly. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  it   was   nothing ;  only    a 
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slight  headache,"  she  replied,  with  her  usual 
unconstrained  ease,  though  her  eye  seemed  to 
shrink  a  little  from  my  scrutinizing  gaze,  I 
thought. 

''  Why,  Margaret,  you  know  you  were  quite 
ill  all  the  morning,"  returned  Jane,  with 
perhaps  exaggerated  but  sisterly  fondness. 

"  I'm  quite  well  now  at  all  events,  Jane 
dear;  so  don't  say  anything  more  about  it, 
please,"  rejoined  the  other  kindly. 

''  I'm  very  sorry,  Margaret,  to  hear  y(?u 
■were  so  poorly  yesterday,"  said  Henry,  in  a 
kindly  tone  of  brotherly  interest  and   regard. 

"Are  you,  Henry?"  she  inquired,  half  ab- 
stractedly, and  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  sadness 
in  her  voice. 

"  Am  I  ?  You  don't  think  I  am  not,  do 
you,  Margaret?"  he  replied,  with  a  wonder- 
ing look. 

''  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,  Henry,"  she  said, 
hastily  ;  adding,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with 
a  smile ;  "  I  meant  it  wasn't  worth  being  sorry 
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about.  Besides,  it's  all  gone  now, — quite 
gone,"  she  repeated,  with  emphasis. 

"  Well,  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said 
Henry  kindly,  though  evidently  slightly  dis- 
appointed at  what  he,  I  fancied,  deemed  the 
want  of  confidence  in  his  sympathy  and 
regard  expressed  by  Margaret  Dawson.  "  So, 
you  were  not  out  all  the  morning?"  he  added, 
inquiringly,  after  a  short  pause. 

''  No  !  why  do  you  ask?"  she  replied,  with 
puzzled  look.  "  You  didn't  call,  did  you,  and 
were  told  we  ^ere  not  in  ?" 

"  No  !  but  Mr.  Morris  told  Mr.  llabbershaw 
and  me  in  the  morning,  that  he  had  promised 
to  go  fern-hunting — as  he  called  it — with  you 
and  Jane ;  and,  when  we  saw  him  in  the  even- 
ing, I  understood  him  to  say  that,  having 
been  behind  time  in  getting  to  your  house, 
you  had  gone  off  without  him." 

"  Why,  it  must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  we 
had  made  no  arrangement  of  the  kind  for 
yesterday  morning,"   said    Margaret,    with   a 
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half  suspicious,  puzzled  glance  at  her  sister. 
"  You  didn't  ask  Mr.  Morris  to  join  us  to  go 
and  seek  for  ferns  yesterday,   did  you,  Jane?'* 

"  Me,  dear  ?  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore," exclaimed  Jane.  "  He  said  the  even- 
ing before  that  he  was  going  to  call  yesterday 
morning ;  but  he  didn't  do  so,  as  you  know." 

"Well,  I  suppose,  either  he  made  a  mis- 
take or  we  did,"  said  Henry,  with  apparent 
indifference,  exchanging  a  glance  of  intelli- 
gence with  me  at  the  same  time. 

''  Perhaps  he  meant  this  morning,"  I  sug- 
gested, more  for  the  sake  of  allaying  any 
suspicions  they  might  have  that  we  had  any 
particular  reason  for  alluding  to  it,  than  that 
I  had  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject 
myself. 

'^  No,  I'm  sure  he  couldn't,"  said  Jane, 
decidedly.  "  As  I  havn't  seen  him — he  has 
not  called,  and  we  have  not  met  him — have 
we,  Margaret  ? — since  the  evening  you  saw  him 
at  our  apartments." 
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''You  didn't  see  him  this  morning then/^ 
said  Henry,  quietly. 

"  This  morning !  no,"  replied  Jane,  with 
difficulty  restraining  her  embarrassment. 
"  But  why  do  you  ask,"  she  inquired,  with 
a  half  impatient,  half  disappointed  look. 

"  Oh,  I've  no  particular  reason,  perhaps,'* 
said  he,  with  well-assumed  carelessness. 
''  Only  as  Mr.  Habbershaw  and  I  were  coming 
down  this  side  of  the  Hillsboro',  we  fancied 
we  saw  him  some  distance  before  us,  and 
thought  he  might  have  been  wdth  you  in 
the  valley,  and  left  you  to  return  to  the 
town." 

"I'm  afraid,  Henry,  you've  made  a 
mistake  again,  then,"  replied  Jane,  rather 
crossly. 

"  Come,  Jane,  you  needn't  look  so  cross 
about  it,  surely,"  said  her  sister,  with  good- 
humoured  deprecation. 

''  I'm  not  cross,  Margaret,"  returned  the 
other,    in    a    tone    which    certainly    sounded 
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ratlier  like  it,  "  only  Heniy  seems  as  if  we 
were  supposed  to  know  so  very  much  more 
about  Mr.  ^lorris  than  he  does,  and  is  so 
curious  to  know  all  about  him,  that  one 
would  think  he's  jealous  of  him." 

''  Jane,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  rebuking  tone 
of  surprise,  "do  you  kno^v  what  youVe 
saying  ?  surely  a  few  casual  remarks  of  this 
kind  have  no  occasion  to  make  you  so  out-of- 
temper." 

"  I'm  not  out-of-temper,  Margaret,"  said 
Jane,  with  strained  composure,  interrupting 
her. 

"  Well,  you  looked  and  spoke  very  like  it, 
Jane,"  returned  the  other,  quietly.  ''And  I'm 
quite  sure  Henry  had  no  intention  of  saying 
anything  to  put  you  out." 

''  Of  course  he  hadn't,"  replied  Jane,  in  a 
tone  which  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  to 
regard  as  ironical  or  not.  Then,  suddenly 
changing  her  manner,  she  added,  with  an 
artificial    kind    of    vivacity    which    did    not 
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altogether  imbecome  lier,  "  Margaret  and  I 
were  just  wondering  what  had  become  of  all 
you  gentlemen,  before  you  overtook  us,  that 
we  hadn't  seen  any  one  of  all  three  since  you 
were  at  our  house  the  other  evening/' 

"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
feel  highly  honoured  to  be  included  within 
the  circle  of  your  thoughts,"  said  I,  politely, 
although  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  exact  truth 
of  what  she  said ;  while  Henry,  in  spite  of 
the  philosophy  with  which  we  had  lately  been 
discussing  human  life,  seemed  too  much  pained 
and  mortified  at  the  remarks  he  had  just 
heard  to  be  able  to  make  any  reply  for  the 
moment,  to  this  evidently-intended-to-be- 
soothing  additament. 

"  Henry !"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice 
of  kindly  sympathy,  "you  mustn't  mind 
Jane ;  "you  know  she  doesn't  mean  to  say 
anything  either  disrespectful  or  painful  to 
you." 

"Well,    I   don't   think   she   would   do    so 
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intentionally,"  replied  Henry,  with  rather  con- 
strained composure. 

Finding  it  was  now  drawing  near  the  time 
for  me  to  return  to  my  lodgings  to  meet  Mark 
Kennaway,  I  was  about  proposing  to  do  so 
alone,  when  I  saw  by  Henry's  look  that  he 
wished  to  accompany  me.  We  therefore 
wished  the  young  ladies  good  evening  and 
left  them,  the  one  evidently  sorry  for  what 
phe  had  said,  and  the  other  grieved  that  she 
had  heard  it. 

''  How  could  you  be  so  cruel,  Jane,  as  to  say 
that  to  Henry,  and  before  Mr.  Habbershaw, 
too  ?"  we  heard  Margaret  say,  as  we  turned 
away  down  the  broad  foot-path  which  went 
along  the  back  of  the  Flagstaff  Hill  toward  the 
cottage  where  we  lodged.  "  So  very  incon- 
siderate of  you  to  say  such  unkind  and 
unjust  things.'^ 

'Tm  not  so  sure  that  they  are  so  very 
imjust,"  was  the  reply  which  rather  indis- 
tinctly reached  my  ears,  but  which  I  hoped 
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my  companion  did  not  hear,  as  lie  walked  on 
in  half-abstracted  silence  by  my  side. 

For  a  few  minutes  no  remark  was  exchanged 
between  us.  At  length,  just  before  we 
reached  the  cottage,  he  said : 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  care  about  my  being 
present  at  your  interview  with  Kenna- 
way  : 

"No;    if    you    don't    wish    it    yourself," 

said  I. 

''  Well,  as  I  don't  suppose  my  presence 
would  be  of  any  service,  and  the  evening  is 
so  fine,  I  think  I  should  prefer  a  walk  on  the 
Flagstaff  Hill,  to  sitting  in  the  house,"  he 
replied. 

''  Very  well ;  take  care  you  don't  fall  over 
the  cliff,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  no  fear  of  that,"  he  returned  cheer- 
fully ;  "I  shall  neither  fall  from  the  cliff  nor 
jump  from  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  join  you  by-and-bye, 
after  I  have   settled   with  Kenna  way  about 
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the  ship,  which  I  don't  imagine  will  take  very 
long." 

''  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will.     You'll  find 
me  about  the  top  of  the  hill." 

"  Very  well ;  good  bye,  then,  for  the  pre- 
sent," said  I,  as  we  parted — I  for  the  cottage 
where  we  lodged,  and  he  for  the  foot-path 
leading  up  the  back  of  the  hill,  which  he 
commenced  ascending  with  a  speed  that  con- 
vinced me  his  mind  was  much  less  composed 
than  he  wished  me  to  think  it  was.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  too,  I  saw  Morris  cros- 
sing the  other  end  of  the  slip  of  low  meadow- 
ground  which  lay  between  the  hill  and  the 
town,  apparently  going  toward  the  spot  where 
we  had  just  parted  from  the  Miss  Dawsons, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  joining  them  in  their 
walk.  Sincerely  hoping  that  Henry  Gilmore 
might  not  see  him,  as  the  walk  they  were 
upon  was  quite  hidden  from  view  of  the  top 
of  the  hill,  I  turned  and  went  on  to  Eock 
Cottage,  where,  after  waiting  some  time,  till 
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I  had  almost  begun  to  fear  that  he  had  either 
mistaken  the  hour,  or  was,  at  last,  going  to 
refuse  my  offer  of  the  brig,  Mark  Kennaway 
was  at  length  shown  into  the  room  by  Mrs. 
Poole. 
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